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OST FREQUENTERS OF THE Reading 
Mees at the British Museum must 

occasionally be overwhelmed with 
a feeling of awed depression when they 
reflect on the seventy-five miles of shelving 
that surround and underlie the building, 
crammed with printed volumes. All these 
accumulated records of human learning and 
frivolity spring from the invention, ascribed 
to Johann Gutenberg some five hundred 
years ago, of the art of using movable type. 
But whence did Gutenberg derive his 
momentous idea ? Upon this question Mr. 
Adrian Julian’s article in our present issue 
on A Printing Millenary is most enlighten- 
ing. For the millenary with which he is 
concerned is the completion in China, one 
thousand and one years ago, of the first 
printed edition of the Confucian classics— 
an enterprise of formidable proportions. 
Some centuries earlier, block-making had 
already become an established art in China 
and, during the Middle Ages, it was to be 





introduced into Europe by a succession of 
travellers and merchants. There, as in 
China, it was put to two principal uses : the 
production of religious prints and, curiously 
enough, of playing cards. If block-making 
reached Europe by this means, may not the 
art of using movable type have followed a 
similar course ? Chinese printers are known 
to have operated far west in Central Asia, 
and a considerable trade flourished both 
between China and the Mongol Empires 
and between the Mongols and Russia. It is 
quite possible, as Mr. Julian suggests, that 
the theory of printing should have come to 
Gutenberg’s attention in Germany by way 
of the merchants of the Hansa, of Novgorod 
and of Samarkand. On how Korea comes 
into the story as the likely benefactor of 
Europe in the use of metallic types—sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, to persons of our times 
in which Korea has become a symbol of 
world discord—we leave readers of Mr. 
Julian’s contribution to discover. 
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Frederick 
the Great 


By ERICH EYCK 


lischaft, Berlin 


** The urge to make a name for oneself”? ; FREDERICK II, 


N THE ALMOST MALICIOUS characterization 
J William II with which Bismarck enlivens 

the third volume of his Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen, he makes some comparisons 
between the last Prussian King and his pre- 
decessors. Naturally, among these Frederick 
the Great figures prominently. From him and 
from Frederick’s father, Frederick William I, 
the young Emperor inherited, in the opinion 
of the embittered statesman, the “ tendency 
to an autocratic direction of the affairs of state 
and the belief in the justification of hoc volo, sic 
jubeo.” The position occupied by Frederick 
the Great in history, Bismarck continues, was 
practically an invitation to each of his successors 
to model themselves upon him. “ He had two 
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King of Prussia, 1740-1786 


gifts which advanced each other, strategic 
ability and a sober understanding of the in- 
terests of his subjects.” Bismarck then comes 
to the conclusion that among the peoples of 
Europe the most popular rulers have been 
those who won for their countries the bloodiest 
laurels, even though they sometimes forfeited 
them again. In the history of Europe, he 
observes with the scepticism of old age, he 
could find “no example of an honest and 
devoted care for the peaceful development of 
peoples having a stronger attraction for the 
subject than glory and battle and the conquest 
even of unwilling populations.” Taking 
Frederick as an example, Bismarck stresses the 
King’s need for applause ; he quotes Frederick 
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** A grotesque sergeant-major”” ; 
FREDERICK WILLIAM I, King, 1713-1740 


as having himself attributed his Silesian aggres- 
sion immediately after he ascended the throne 
to his longing for glory. Without this need for 
applause he would scarcely have become a great 
king. “ Vanity in itself is a mortgage that has 
to be subtracted from the capacity of a man 
burdened with it in order to arrive at the net 
result of his gifts. Frederick II’s spirit and 
courage were so great that they could not be 
debased by any exaggerated opinion he held of 
himself, and one has to accept excesses of his 
self-confidence such as were displayed at 
Kollin and Kunersdorf, his violation of the 
courts in the Arnold law suit and his mal- 


treatment of Trenck, without letting them 
affect one’s final judgment.” 

This characterization of the monarch who 
raised Prussia to a great power, composed by 
the man who is regarded as having completed 
his work, and who, out of his twenty-eight 
years’ experience, knew the Prussian State 
better than anybody else, is certainly far from 
enthusiastic. It is evident that Bismarck had 
to overcome many doubts before he could arrive 
at a positive general judgment. His words give 
an idea of the difficult problems presented to 
the historian by this most famous of all the 
Hohenzollerns. These problems are reflected 
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in an almost boundless literature, extending 
from the contemporaries of the King to our 
own day, to which Germans as well as English 
and French writers have contributed, and in 
which all shades of praise and condemnation, 
of admiration and hatred, are represented. 

Anyone wishing to understand Frederick’s 
character has to start from the experiences of 
his boyhood. Frederick’s stormy and tragic 
youth forms a contrast to the normally rather 
monotonous early years of most future 
monarchs. Though his father, King Frederick 
William I, may have possessed as an administra- 
tor all the good points with which he is credited 
by Prussian historians, as a human being he 
was merely a grotesque sergeant-major, con- 
stantly laying about him with his cane, a man 
whose ideal even in non-military matters was 
the regular beat of the parade ground. As he was 
an absolute monarch, with the Almighty as his 
only master, he assumed the right of decision 
even in questions which he did not in the least 
understand, and there were many of these. 
Naturally, a boy of Frederick’s quick intelli- 
gence suffered terribly under a father of this 
kind—a boy who was, furthermore, endowed 
with a constant thirst for knowledge and who 
interested himself in the arts and in problems 
which for his father simply did not exist. An 
attempt undertaken with all the rashness of 
youth to rid himself of this intolerable tyranny 
by flight ended in catastrophe. If the attempt 
did not cost the Prince his life, as at first 
appeared likely, it led to the execution of his 
friend and confidant Katte, which the tyran- 
nical father forced his son to watch from the 
window of his prison. 

No wonder if the Prince concluded from 
these experiences that brute force generally 
triumphs, and that the weaker party can only 
win by means of cunning and hypocrisy. From 
now onwards, he acted the part of the obedient 
son, married the princess nominated by his 
father—only to leave her the moment that 
Frederick William had closed his eyes. He did 
not consider it beneath his dignity to beg the 
Imperial Court in Vienna for secret subsidies, 
and he pocketed the money without any scru- 
ples, nor with any feeling of gratitude. By 
thus subjecting himself to the will of his father, 
he gained freedom to lead his life according to 
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his own ideas, to read what attracted him, to 
write whatever came into his mind and to play 
his flute at leisure. The language that he loved, 
and in which he read the classics and himself 
composed, was French. The trend then pre- 
vailing in French thought greatly appealed to ~ 
him and dominated his mind. This trend was 
the Enlightenment, represented by the writings 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. Their 
method of subjecting tradition, and particularly 
religious tradition, to the criticism of the human 
reason was bound to attract a young man who 
was very conscious of his own acute intellect 
and who lacked all respect for that “‘ which is 
valued today because it was valued yesterday.” 
Frederick’s vanity was highly flattered by his 
correspondence, and eventually his personal 
contact, with a man like Voltaire, who was 
famous all over Europe. What Bismarck called 
his “ need for applause ” was gratified by the 
praises heaped upon him in prose and poetry 
by Voltaire. That the greatest writer of the time 
should call him a Philosopher-Prince, “‘ who 
wants to make mankind happy,” was very 
agreeable to Frederick. He composed writings 
which, like his Anti-Machiavell, were inspired 
by the works of the philosophes. 

This connection with the French Enlighten- 
ment had an important bearing on Frederick’s 
position in Europe. For the representatives of 
the Enlightenment made and spread public 
opinion well beyond the borders of their country. 
At a time when more attention was paid to the 
Salons of Paris than in our day to the most 
influential newspapers, it mattered for a 
monarch what one thought of him in Paris. 
Frederick’s popularity in these circles is not 
surprising, if he is compared with the other 
rulers of his day. In the Paris Salons one did 
not sense the oppressiveness with which his 
subjects were ruled. There he was judged by 
his writings and by his letters to friends, which 
made the rounds of the French beaux esprits. 
Frederick remained a favourite, even after he 
had become an enemy of France during the 
Seven Years War. When he inflicted an igno- 
minious defeat on the French army at Rossbach, 
they did not hide their heads in shame, but 
made their own government the target for their 
sarcasm. 

Upon Frederick’s accession in May 1740 





his friends in Paris thought for a time that the 
young ruler would inaugurate the age of 
humanity and progress, of which they had 
dreamed. The most famous and promisingly 
liberal utterances of Frederick’s date from the 
first months of his reign. The champions of 
the Enlightenment were gratified when they 
heard that the King had declared: “ All 
religions must be tolerated . . . everybody 
should seek his blessing in his own way.” 
Frederick’s French friends welcomed his 
abolition of torture, and the way in which he 
justified the freedom of press with the words : 
“* Gazettes, if they are to be interesting, must 
not be molested.” Frederick, indeed, was a 
sincere believer in religious tolerance. This 
was easy for him, as he was equally indifferent 
to all positive faiths. And if there was no 
toleration for Jews, this was not noticed at the 
time. But the words of Lessing show how little 
freedom, in fact, the Prussian press enjoyed. 
When this great German writer turned his back 
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Ungrateful Laureate of the “ Philosopher-Prince ” 
VOLTAIRE, 1694-1778 


on Prussia, he wrote in 1769 to a friend : “ Do 
not tell me anything about your freedom to 
think and write in Berlin. This freedom may 
be summarized as solely that of saying as many 
sottises against religion as one likes . . . Just 
let somebody try to write as freely about 
things in Berlin, as Sonnenfels writes in 
Vienna. . . Let one man stand up in Berlin for 
the rights of the subject and against exploitation 
and despotism, as now happens even in France 
and Denmark, and you will soon find out which 
country is to this day the most slavish in 
Europe.” 

But before the world could find out how 
seriously Frederick meant his reforms, it had 
reason to learn that the crowned “ Anti- 
Machiavell ” was an adept practitioner of all 
the unscrupulous political arts of which the 
great sixteenth-century Florentine was re- 
garded as advocate. Frederick wrote to Voltaire 
in October 1740 that the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI had “ destroyed all my peaceful 
thoughts.” In fact, the Emperor’s death was 
only the signal for which Frederick had been 
waiting in order to begin realizing his great 
plans of conquest. 

As early as December 16th, 1740, Frederick 
invaded Silesia, which offered hardly any 
defence, and which the ruler of Austria, Maria 
Theresa, had refused to. cede to him volun- 
tarily. With this move was opened an era 
of almost uninterrupted European wars, that 
lasted until the Peace Treaties of Hubertusburg 
and Paris in 1763. The Prussian invasion of 
Silesia was not only a breach of the peace but 


‘also of treaties. For Prussia had signed the 


Pragmatic Sanction, which guaranteed to Maria 
Theresa undisturbed succession to all the 
possessions of her father. Frederick had no 
claim to Silesia, and knew it. It is true that he 
employed a learned bookworm to compose a 
thesis which deduced from moth-eaten docu- 
ments something approximating to a legal 
claim. But he himself ridiculed this kind of 
device. He would have been convulsed with 
laughter if he had known that a century after 
his death the boys in Prussian schools would 
still have to learn by heart the dusty legalisms 
of his tame professor. In his History of My 
Time, written later in his life, Frederick gave 
his true reasons more honestly : “ An army 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT inspects his troops, an engraving 
by Daniel Chodowiecki (1726-1801) 


ready for action, a well-filled war-chest and, 
perhaps also, the urge to make a name for 
oneself.” 

The violent breach of the Pragmatic Sanction 
is only the first of several breaches of treaties 
that are significant in the history of Frederick’s 
next years. It did not take him long to betray 
his French allies. In October 1741 he con- 
cluded in the deepest secrecy the Convention 
of Kleinschnellendorf with Austria, only to 
break it in December with as few scruples. 
The preliminary peace of Breslau, which 
ended the First Silesian War in July 1742, 
violated the alliance that Frederick had con- 
cluded with France. Moreover, he ignored the 
obligations incurred in this peace treaty when, 
as an ally of France, he invaded Bohemia in 
August 1744 and thus opened the Second 
Silesian War. Once more, he violated his 
alliance with France when he concluded a 
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separate peace with Maria Theresa at Christmas 
1745. Yet he was all the more exacting with 
his allies when it came to their obligations. 
In order to conclude the apparently endless 
Seven Years War, George III and Lord Bute 
urged peace negotiations upon him, and he 
promptly poured over them all the abuse of 
which his pen was so ready a master. He also 
accused his Minister in London, who “ with 
great respect” asked him to cogsider the 
British point of view, of having allowed himself 
to be bribed by Bute—a charge entirely without 
foundation. 

The curious thing is that in his political 
writings and diaries Frederick was seriously 
concerned with the problem of whether, and 
under what circumstances, a prince might 
break a treaty. The result of his reflections is 
rather meagre. “‘ Under certain circumstances 
the welfare of the state demands the breach 
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Victim of “‘ an army ready for action, and a well-filled 
Ly 
war-chest”’ ; MARIA THERESA, Hapsburg monarch, 
1740-1780 


of a treaty,” says the Political Testament of 
1768. But as the Prince who wants to break 
the treaty is at the same time the judge of what 
the welfare of the state demands, his arbitrary 
power is beyond measure. 

Frederick’s achievements in war are well 
known to all the world. He gained the most 
splendid victories, and suffered some of the 
worst of military defeats. Very often these 
defeats were the result of his own mistakes. 
Nevertheless, he remains one of the greatest 
generals in world history. By resisting for seven 
years an immensely superior coalition, he 
achieved the almost impossible. Even if in the 
last resort he owed his salvation to an accident, 
the death of the Empress of Russia, his stamina 
and the calmness with which he confronted the 


most critical reverses deserve the highest 
admiration. Similarly, the devotion with which 
he was prepared to subordinate his own fate 
to that of his country, if the worst came to the 
worst, was wholly praiseworthy. Even during 
the First Silesian War, when he was a young 
king, he issued in March 1741 the following 
strict order to his Minister Podewils, in case 
he should be captured: “ My orders in my 
absence are not to be followed and the State is 
not to do anything unworthy to obtain my § 
release.” Podewils was to be responsible “ with 
his head ” for the observance of these instruc- 
tions. Likewise, during the Seven Years War, 
he prohibited “the slightest regard for his 
person and the paying of any attention to what 
I write from my captivity.” 

It is not surprising that a man who asked 
so much of himself expected much of others, 
But that does not justify, or excuse, the in- 
human treatment to which the soldiers in 
Frederick’s army were exposed in peace and 
war. He never, as Meinecke suggests, “‘ made 
the barbarity of his militarism the object of his 
thoughts. He never lit up the dark foundation 
of the might of the state with the light of his 


humanity.” His army was recruited by every 
kind of force and cunning ; for instance, he 
compelled «the Saxon soldiers captured at 
Pirna (1756) to enter his service, and they 
were then treated with the greatest brutality. 
Many of them, in consequence, had only one 


aim, to desert. These attempts at desertion 
were punished with the terrible sentence of 
“running the gauntlet,” which, in the words 
of the Prussian historian Hans Delbriick, 
“ often ended with flogging to death.” Thus, 
desertions assumed immense proportions after § 
a defeat or during a withdrawal. Fear of the 
desertion of his soldiers turned the enlightened 
King into a furious despot, who forgot the most 
elementary commandments of justice and 
humanity. A recaptured deserter once declared 
that the Jesuit Father Faulhaber had told him § 
at confession that, while desertion was a great 
sin, it was not a sin which could never be 
forgiven. Thereupon, Frederick had Faulhaber 
hanged without any form of a trial, upon a 
gallows on which the body of a deserter had 
been rotting for months. He increased the 
severity of this punishment by expressly 
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ordering that the unhappy man must not be 
given any opportunity for confession. A Royal 
Decree of 1780 throws an interesting light upon 
the King’s view of service in his army. He laid 
down that “ persons who had been sentenced 
on account of unlawful writing and incitement 
of subjects, could be sentenced to military 
service after serving their punishment.” 
Frederick’s maxim was: “the soldier has to 
be more afraid of his officer than of the enemy.” 

However repellent all this may be, it must 
be emphasized that the King accomplished 
deeds with this instrument of which no other 
army of the age would have been capable. But 
in war he did not confine himself to purely 
military affairs. He was also his own minister 
of propaganda, as unscrupulous as he was 
inventive. Some of his ideas are worthy of a 
Goebbels. Thus, to whip up Lutheran feeling 
against Austria, he composed and circulated a 
papal brief in which the Holy Father was made 
to say that he was sending the Austrian Marshal 
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Daun a consecrated sword for the extermination 
of heresy after his victory at Kollin. Frederick 
also composed a letter from the Marquise de 
Pompadour to the pious Empress Maria 
Theresa, in which she asked for the dissolution 
of the Viennese chastity commission. Frederick, 
however, not only harmed his opponents with 
his fertile poisoned pen, but also himself. A 
shrewd and by no means unfavourable observer, 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, wrote in 1762: 
**T have long been convinced that this Prince 
has done himself much more harm by his pen 
than ever he has done himself good by it, not- 
withstanding his excessive vanity of writing.” 
The King indeed wrote much, in spite of his 
many preoccupations. His Oeuvres comprise 
thirty volumes, his Politische Korrespondenz 
nearly fifty. The extent of his Oeuvres is at 
any rate proof of the zeal and tenacity with 
which he devoted himself to writing. Some of 
them, such as the historical works, are indeed 
quite readable. The King was entitled to 
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The Orangery at the Palace of Sanssouci, near Potsdam, 
built by Frederick the Great, 1745-47 





consider himself a member of the “ Republic 
of the Letters.” He sincerely desired to let 
cultural influences come more into their own 
in the Prussian state. But, in comparison with 
the crushing burden of military costs, the 
ridiculously low budgets of the four Prussian 
state universities show how little was actually 
done. The biggest university, Halle, had an 
income of only 18.000 Thaler, and KG6nigs- 
berg, where Kant had his chair, received less 
than 7.000. But, at any rate, Frederick revived 
the Academy, which his father, who did not 
believe in education, had condemned to a 
lingering death. Frederick’s Academy, how- 
ever, became a French and not a German 
institution. It did not, therefore, have any 
influence on German literary life, which from 
the middle of the century onwards was making 
such important advances. Of these Frederick 
was not in the least aware, as his absurd pam- 
phlet De la Littérature Allemande (1780) 
showed all too clearly. This was not only due 
to the fact that he never became a master of the 
German language. He also deliberately kept 
German scholars and writers at a distance, as 
Lessing, Winckelmann and others found out. 
“* For a German 1.000 Thaler a year is enough,” 
Frederick decreed, when the greatest of all 
living art historians was recommended to him 
as a librarian and asked for a salary of 2.000 
Thaler. 

His care for the glory of the Academy 
involved Frederick in the most famous—or 
notorious—of his personal quarrels, that with 
Voltaire. The great Frenchman was certainly 
no paragon of hunian virtues, and, indeed, a 
very dangerous friend and ally. But Voltaire 
was not only right in his particular dispute with 
Maupertuis, he also represented the general 
cause of the freedom of the mind. That 
Frederick, who understood so little of the con- 
troversy, involved himself in it came about 
because Maupertuis was the President of his 
Academy and thus had to be right. That the 
controversy between Frederick and Voltaire 
eventually became a European scandal was due 
to both of them. Voltaire did not shrink from 
lies, and Frederick behaved himself quite un- 
royally, using means of compulsion of which 
even a despot, who claimed to be enlightened, 
should have been ashamed. It was all the more 


surprising that later the two men again entered 
into a correspondence, in which there was 
indeed at first some thunder and lightning, but 
which eventually developed quite peacefully, 
And the same King, who had referred to 
Voltaire in the presence of his favourites in the 
worst terms of abuse, sang his praises after his 
death in a speech he caused to be read in his 
Academy. It redounds to Frederick’s credit 
that in this address he stressed the way in which 
Voltaire had stood up for Calas and others 
against injustice and intolerance. Frederick 
was indeed, what Voltaire had called him: 
an Assemblage éclatant de qualités contraires. 

In the verse that begins with this line, 
Voltaire deplores that Frederick should be a 
“‘ misanthrope.” This, indeed, is true and 
perhaps explains a great many of his weak- 
nesses. Frederick himself spoke of the race 
méchante of mankind. He had no warm feelings 
for others and expected none to be shown to 
himself. There were very few to whom he was 
truly devoted, and even fewer who loved him 
with ali their hearts. His whole family, perhaps 
with the exception of his sister Wilhelmina, was 
against him. When Goethe came to Berlin in 
1778, he wrote in a letter : “ I have heard the 
invectives which his own miserable flunkies 
uttered against the great man.” It is true that 
the King had his circle of friends, and the 
“Round Table of Sanssouci ” was perhaps the 
wittiest and most spirited group that any King 
has gathered around himself. But there was 
much intrigue and malice in this circle, not 
least on Frederick’s part. Often wit degenerated 
into coarseness in this company, from which 
Frederick deliberately kept away any softening 
feminine influence. 

Frederick trusted nobody, and was therefore 
determined to handle everything himself, even 
when the structure of the Prussian state had 
become far too complicated for a primitive 
system of this kind, and when a new spirit had 
come over mankind, in rebellion against the 
limitation of personal freedom everywhere 
apparent. The result of this is reflected in the 
famous sentences in which Mirabeau describes 
the atmosphere on the day of the great King’s 
death : “ Not one face which does not register 
relief and hope ; not one regret, not one sigh, 
not one praise ... The whole world longs for 
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A contemporary allegorical engraving of the death of Frederick the Great, 1786 


the end of this reign, the whole world con- 
gratulates itself upon it.” Frederick neither 
gave nor received personal happiness, yet he is 
still entitled to the description “ the Great” ; 
he showed the Prussian state the way to attain- 
ing the status of a great power, and thus, for 
more than a century to come, deeply influenced 
the history both of Germany and of Europe. 
Speaking of the celebrated Prussian defeat 
at Jena in 1806, Wilhelm von Humboldt, one 
of the greatest representatives of the true 
German humanism, said a few years after the 
death of Napoleon: “ You see, dear friend, 
empires rise and fade, but a beautiful verse lives 
for ever.” The state which Frederick had 
shaped and built up lasted much longer than 
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the empire of Napoleon. Yet today not only 
has the House of Hohenzollern ceased to reign, 
but the state of Prussia has ceased to exist. 
The province of Silesia, for the sake of which 
Frederick involved Europe for two decades in 
terrible wars, now forms part of Poland. Sans- 
souci, which seemed to be for ever connected 
with his name, now lies behind the Iron Curtain, 
and the garden paths, along which “ Old Fritz,” 
bent on his walking stick and accompanied by 
his greyhound, used to take his solitary walks, 
today perhaps echo to the clattering high boots 
of a Russian sentry. 

Does this not offer something over which to 
ponder, even to those who believe that raison 
d’état supersedes all moral laws ? 








PARAKAMA, the law-giver king : at Polonnarua 


to the Royal Society, published at the Rose 

and Crown in Saint Paul’s Churchyard the 
first book about Ceylon in the English language 
—and one which is in some ways still the best. 
This work, which was ushered into the world 
with a brief commendation by Sir Christopher 
Wren and a lengthy preface by Dr. Robert 
Hooke, was entitled, somewhat long-windedly : 
An Historical Relation of the island Ceylon, in 
the East-Indies : together with an account of the 
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detaining in captivity the author and divers other 
Englishmen now living there, and of the author’s 
miraculous escape. By Robert Knox, a captive 
there near twenty years. 

Robert Knox was born on Tower Hill in 
February 1641, his father being a sea-captain 
from Suffolk who traded chiefly in the Medi- 
terranean. His mother was Abigail Bonnel, 
“a woman of extraordinary piety,” as her son 
wrote long afterwards, who brought up her 
three children very much in the fear of the 
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Lord. His father originally intended young 
Robert for a tradesman, but the boy pleaded 
that “‘ to go to sea was my whole desire.”” Some 
of his father’s sea-faring friends persuaded the 
elder Knox “ not to cross his good inclination, 
since commonly young men do best in that 
calling they have most mind to be in.” So to 
sea he went. 

In November 1659, father and son were at 
Masulipatam with the elder Knox’s ship, the 
Ann, then on charter to the East-India Com- 
pany, when this vessel was dismasted in a 
cyclone. This part of Southern India being a 
treeless country, the captain decided to take 
his ship to Kottiyar on the east coast of Ceylon, 
where wood was plentiful, in order to get a 
new mast. When engaged in cutting timber for 
this purpose, father and son and sixteen of the 
crew were seized by the local inhabitants and 
sent to the court of Raja Sinha II, King of 
Kandy, and self-styled Emperor of Ceylon. 

Ceylon, then as now, was divided primarily 
between two races, the Aryan Sinhalese of the 
southern and central areas, and the Dravidian 
Tamils of the North, the latter numbering 
only about fifteen per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Both Sinhalese and Tamils had a caste- 
system ; but the former were Buddhists, and 
their system, though rigid, was not so severe 
and complicated as that of the Hindus. Which 
of the two races arrived first in the island is a 
matter of dispute ; but there were constant 
struggles between them, punctuated by periodic 
invasions from Southern India, until the arrival 
of the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century. 
The Europeans were attracted to the island 
mainly because it was the home of cinnamon, 
of which spice it then (and for long after) had 
a world-monopoly. The Portuguese gradually 
conquered most of the maritime and lowland 
districts, converting about ten per cent of the 
inhabitants to Christianity in the process. The 
Sinhalese of the mountainous interior main- 
tained their independence under the leadership 
of a series of rulers established at Kandy, of 
whom the most famous was the long-lived 
Raja Sinha II, who reigned from 1629 to 1687. 

Robert Knox epitomized the vicissitudes of 
the struggle between the Portuguese and Raja 
Sinha as follows : “ There were great and long 
wars between the King of Ceylon and the 





Portuguese, and many of the brave Portugal 
Generals are still in memory among them. 
Great vexation they gave the King by their 
irruptions into his dominions, and great mis- 
chiefs they did him, though oftentimes with 
great loss on their side. Great battles have been 
lost and won between them, with great destruc- 
tion of men on both parts. But being greatly 
distressed at last, he sent and called in the 
Hollander to his aid. By whose seasonable 
assistance together with his own arms, the 
King totally dispossessed the Portuguese, and 
routed them out of the land. Whose rooms the 
Dutch now occupy, paying themselves for their 
pains.” 

The Dutch paid themselves for their pains 
after their final victory over the Portuguese in 
1658 by occupying as much of the coastal 
regions and the cinnamon-producing districts 
as they could. Raja Sinha now found that he 
had “given pepper and got ginger,” in the 
words of the Sinhalese proverb which is the 
equivalent of our European frogs exchanging 
King Log for King Stork. Thenceforward, he 
became a moody and suspicious tyrant, and 
his oppression of his subjects caused a local 
rebellion at Kandy in 1664. The revolt col- 
lapsed within a few days, but Raja Sinha 
remained at the mountain stronghold of 
Hanguranketa whither he had fled from Kandy, 
and he never returned to his old capital. 

Robert Knox and his fellow-prisoners were 
at Kandy during this abortive rebellion, but 
more by good luck than good judgment they 
escaped being implicated with the rebels, by 
whom they had been armed. Their status was 
that of highly privileged slaves, and they were 
regarded as the personal property of the King. 
They could not, at first, move freely about the 
countryside, but they were maintained at the 
expense of the villagers or townspeople on 
whom they were billeted, who were com- 
pelled to furnish them with free food and 
shelter. Their other wants they provided for 
by turning their hands to whatever trade or 
paid work they could. Knitting caps was the 
first line that most of them chose, but the 
thrifty Knox eventually set himself up as a 
usurer, lending out money on the rice-harvest, 
“for the interest here of money is double for 
one year, that by this means my estate increased 
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ROBERT KNOX, by R. White, 1695 ; 
‘a highly privileged slave’ 


upon me every year considerably.”” He became 
quite a wealthy landowner, and deplored that 
** none of my countrymen the English were of 
that mind, but contented themselves with such 
houses as the people gave them, and dilligently 
followed their knitting caps to get money, and 
then fell to drinking of arrack till it was all 
spent, and so round from knitting to drinking 
and from drinking to knit again ; and thus the 
most part of them spent their time, having 
allowance of victuals given them by the King’s 
order.” 

There was another respect in which the 
sober and puritanical Knox differed from his 
toping countrymen. His father died in 1661, 
and most of his fellow-sailors eventually 
married Sinhalese girls, settling down to a 
domestic life which must have been in many 
ways more comfortable than living conditions 
in the fo’c’sle of an East-Indiaman. Knox’s 
Sinhalese neighbours often urged him to do 
the same, pointing out “ that it was not con- 
venient for a young man as I was to live so 
solitary alone in a house ; and if it should so 
come to pass that the King should send me 
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hereafter to my country, their manner of 
marriage, they said, was not like ours, and | 
might without any offence discharge my wife 
and go away.” Knox put them off with polite 
evasions, “though in my heart I never pur- 
posed any such matter ; but on the contrary, 
did heartily abhor all thoughts tending that 
way.” He collected three like-minded “ com- 
plete bachelors ” to live with him in a house 
from which even women visitors were rigidly 
excluded. “ And in this manner we four lived 
together for some two years very lovingly and 
contentedly, not an ill word passing between 
us.” Two of these men then fell from grace 
and took to themselves “‘ wives or bed-fellows.” 
Their defection left Knox with his remaining 
companion, Stephen Rutland, “whose in- 
clination and resolution was as steadfast as 
mine against marriage. And we parted not to 
the last, but came away together.” 

As all of the English captives save these 
two were now married men with families, “ all 
talk and suspicion of our running away was 
laid aside” by their Sinhalese neighbours. 
Knox and his fellows grew long beards in the 
native fashion and went about barefooted and 
wearing native clothing. They were now 
allowed to travel freely throughout the high- 
land country, peddling and hawking their 
knitted caps and other commodities. In this 
way Knox was able to see a great deal of the 
Kandyan kingdom, and since he now spoke the 
language fluently he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. 

Knox gives us, among other things, a very 
interesting account of the Sinhalese caste- 
system, carefully describing the basic distinc- 
tions in dress, deportment and housing between 
the various castes, which have now largely 
disappeared. By far the largest was the farmer 
or cultivator caste, which was also the highest, 
there being no Brahmans owing to Buddhist 
influence. Sinhalese Buddhism was unorthodox, 
however, not only in its tolerance of caste dis- 
tinctions, but in designating some social groups 
as outcasts. The lowest of these were the 
Rodiyas, a group of wandering beggars. 
Reputedly of leper origin (although Knox has 
another version), they were not allowed in 
temples or to associate with their social 
superiors. They had to salute and keep well 











clear of any high-caste man they met, being 
regarded as absolutely untouchable. Knox 
tells us that Raja Sinha, when particularly 
incensed against some grandee whom he had 
condemned to death, would deliver the victim’s 
womenfolk to these untouchables, “ reckoning 
it, as they also account it, to be far worse 
punishment than any kind of death.” 

The kingdom of Kandy was organized on 
the basis of an interchange of goods and services 
between the various castes, which were thus 
chiefly occupational in character. Since inter- 
caste marriage was strictly forbidden, these 
occupations remained hereditary in certain 
families, and villages were classified in accord- 
ance with their predominating caste-groups. 
There were thus separate villages for cinnamon- 
peelers, fishers, toddy-drawers, washermen, 
outcasts and so forth. Upon this structure was 
superimposed a system of forced-labour in 
which the people worked for specified and 
alternating periods, either directly for the King 
or under the royal officials, in return for their 
land holdings. Each caste normally only 
rendered the economic services in which it 
specialized, the local village or caste headmen 
being responsible for the rotation and execution 
of these duties. The King was supreme, and 
his despotic power was tempered only by 
custom and by fear of assassination or rebellion 
if he went too far—as Raja Sinha did in 1664 
and again in 1671. 

Knox’s experience of Ceylon was almost 
entirely confined to the Kandyan kingdom, but 
he noted that “there is a great difference 
between the people inhabiting the highlands, or 
the mountains of Kandy, and those of the low- 
lands who are of a kinder nature by far than 
the other. For these countries beneath the 
mountains formerly were in subjection unto 
the Portuguese. Whereby they have been 
exercised and acquainted with the customs and 
manners of Christian people. Which pleasing 
them far better than their own have begot and 
bred in them a kind of love and affection 
towards strangers, being apt to show pity and 
compassion on them in their distress. And you 
shall hear them oftentimes upbraiding the 
highlanders for their insolent and rude be- 
haviour.” Indeed the impress of the Portuguese 
period still remains in the culture of the low- 
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land Sinhalese today, and accounts for some 
of their differences from the highlanders. 

It would be wrong, however, to think from 
the foregoing extract that the Kandyans of 
Knox’s day were habitually intolerant of all 
foreigners, for there are many other references 
in his work which prove the contrary. When 
discussing caste distinctions he notes that all 
Christians, “either white or black,” were 
accounted equal with the highest caste. He also 
remarks, apropos of Buddhism as practised in 
Ceylon, that “ both King and people do gener- 
ally like the Christian religion better than their 
own, and respect and honour the Christians as 
Christians. They love a man that makes con- 
science of his ways, which makes them respect 
Christians more than any others, because they 
think they are just and will not lie.” He gives 
many instances of Raja Sinha (who spoke fluent 
Portuguese) favouring the European captives, 
“with whom he often discourses concerning 
the affairs of their countries, and promotes 
them to places far above their ability and some- 
times their degree or desert. And indeed all 
over the land they do bear as it were a natural 
respect and reverence to white men, in as 
much as black, they hold to be inferior to 
white.” 

Sinhalese tolerance of foreigners was indeed 
astonishing, and a Portuguese veteran of the 
Ceylon wars gives an instance which exceeds 
even those given by Knox. In 1633, two 
Portuguese prisoners of war while walking in 
the precincts of the royal palace at Kandy got 
into an altercation with some Sinhalese. Passing 
from words to deeds, the Europeans picked up 
some elephant dung and flung it in the face of 
This naturally pre- 
cipitated a riot which was quelled by the 
prompt appearance of the King. He com- 
manded everyone to desist, but made no effort 
to punish the Portuguese although they had 
given such intolerable provocation. To appre- 
ciate the forbearance of the Sinhalese monarch, 
one has only to think what would have hap- 
pened if (for example) a Spanish prisoner of 
war at the court of Versailles had flung a cow- 
pat in the face of a French officer. 

This Buddhist brand of tolerance even 
affected the rival European captives in Kandy, 
of whom there were then over a hundred, 








between Portuguese, Dutch, English and French 
Knox noted : “ Although here be Protestants 
and Papists, yet here are no differences kept 
up among them, but they are as good friends 
as if there were no such parties. And there is 
no other distinctions of religion there, but only 
heathens and Christians and we usually say, 
We Christians.” This at a time when Europe 
was disgraced by the excesses of the Popish 
Plot and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
hardly bears out Bishop Heber’s celebrated 
reference to Ceylon as a place “ where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 

Knox’s description of Sinhalese social and 
religious customs and observances is, of course, 
tinged by his deeply ingrained Puritan pre- 
judices which occasionally prevent him from 
being a charitable or an understanding com- 
mentator. When captured by the Sinhalese 
he had with him a well-known devotional 
work, The Practice of Piety, which he conned 
night and day. Shortly afier his father’s death, 
he bought an English bible which by some 
extraordinary chance had been found at the 
sack of Portuguese Colombo in 1656. Knox 
was overjoyed with thus unexpectedly securing 
*‘ the wholy Bible in my owne native language 
even whare the name of the true God is not 
known” (I retain for once Knox’s original 
orthography). His diligent perusal of it is 
evident from the biblical quotations and 
allusions which interlard his autobiography ; 
but his reading was evidently almost entirely 
in the Old Testament. He makes no reference 
to the Sermon on the Mount and, being one of 
those who “ tread the narrow way by Tophet 
flare to Judgement Day,” he was not always 
very gentle to the heathen who prayed to 
Buddha at Adam’s Peak. Even so, he could 
appreciate some of their good qualities, and 
was particularly impressed by their exceptional 
honesty. “‘ The natural born Sinhalese so much 
abhors thievery that I never knew any practice 
it,” he recalled in his autobiography. He also 
considered that in some ways they were 
Nature’s gentlemen. “ There is no difference 
between the ability and speech of a countryman 
and a courtier. In their speech the people are 
bold without sheepish shame-facedness, and 
yet no more confidence than is becoming.” 

Knox and Rutland made several abortive 





attempts to escape before they finally got clear 
of the Kandyan kingdom and reached the 
Dutch frontier-post of Aripo in October, 1679. 
They were warmly welcomed and sent to 
Colombo, where “‘ we being barefoot and in the 
Sinhalese habit, with great long beards, the 
people much wondered at us, and came flocking 
to see who and what we were ; so that we hada 
great train of people about us as we walked in 
the streets.” The Dutch governor of Ceylon, 
Rijkloff van Goens the Younger, seeing that 
Knox spoke Portuguese, which was then the 
lingua franca of the East, closely questioned 
him about conditions in the Kandyan kingdom. 
Knox told him, among other things, that Raja 
Sinha’s subjects were tired of his tyranny and 
admitted that their countrymen in Dutch 
territory were better governed, True or not, 
this tactful remark must have pleased the 
Dutch governor, by whose order they were 
“nobly entertained without lack of anything ” 
during their stay in the city. 

Three weeks after their arrival at Colombo, 
Rijkloff the Younger left for Batavia, taking 
them with him in his ship. “‘ He so far favoured 
me,”’ wrote Knox, “ that I was in his own mess, 
and eat at his table, where every meal we had 
ten or twelve dishes of meat with variety of 
wine.” Early in January 1680 they reached 
Batavia, where their reception from the 
governor-general of the Dutch East-Indies, 
Rijkloff van Goens the Elder, was even more 
hospitable than that which they had received 
from his son. He gave the Englishmen plenty 
of clothes and money, entertaining Knox at 
his own table, “ at which sat only himself and 
lady, who was all bespangled with diamonds 
and pearls. Sometimes his sons and daughters- 
in-law with some other strangers did eat with 
him, the trumpet sounding all the while.” The 
two Englishmen now cut off their long Sin- 
halese-style beards, “‘ God having rolled away 
the reproach of Kandy from us.” The 
governor-general offered them a free passage 
back to Europe ; but the English East-India 
Company’s agent at Bantam insisted that they 
should sail home in the ship Caesar, which 
dropped anchor in the Thames in September 
1680. 

Knox wrote the draft of his Historical 
Relation during the voyage home, partly “ to 
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exercise my hand to write, for in all the time of 
my captivity, I had neither pen, ink nor paper, 
and now as a man new born I came into the 
world, so made it part of my business to learn 
to write, and thought this would be a fit subject 
to employ my pen on, but then intended it no 
further.” After his arrival in London, and an 
affecting but not very lasting reunion with his 
brother and sister, Knox re-entered the employ- 
ment of the East-India Company. His manu- 
script was published with the approval of the 
directors and the encouragement of the Royal 
Society. Dr. Robert Hooke, who wrote the 
preface, became a life-long friend of Robert 
Knox. They were both confirmed bachelors 
and somewhat close-fisted. When the former 
died in March 1703, he left £30,000 in cash in 
his strong-box, “‘ besides some lands, yet not- 
withstanding he lived miserably as if he had 
not sufficient to afford him food and raiment.” 


Knox still had a long and chequered career 
before him in 1681 ; but it can be only briefly 
resumed here. He was soon patronized by the 
rich and influential Sir Joseph Child, who 
provided him with the captaincy of a new East- 
Indiaman, the Tonguin Merchant, in which he 
sailed for Bantam and Tongking, just at the 
time his book was published. He took Stephen 
Rutland with him, “ but he followed his old 
course of drinking that we parted when we came 
home, and since he is dead in Bengal.” Knox 
commanded the same ship for four successive 
voyages, the second of which was to Madagas- 
car for slaves. It may seem strange that he 
should have gone “ black-birding” after his 
own captivity in Ceylon ; but his Old Testa- 
ment reading doubtless convinced him of the 
reality of the curse of Ham, and presumably 
he did not realize that the Malagasy is not 
Negro but Malay. Retribution overtook him 
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on the return voyage when he went ashore at 
Saint Helena and the crew ran off with the 
ship. The Tonquin Merchant was later 
recovered, but Knox found himself on his 
return to England “poorer in wealth than 
when I came out of my Ceylon captivity, having 
then some little patrimony there, but now I 
had carried all with me and left nothing in 
England.” 

He recouped himself on later voyages, but 
quarrelled with Sir Joseph Child in 1694, and 
left the Company’s service to become an 
“interloper.” On a voyage to India in the 
Mary he called at Cochin in December 1698, 
where he found that the Dutch garrison com- 
mander was an old fellow-prisoner from Ceylon 
who had been released after the death of Raja 
Sinha in 1687. Through this officer he wrote 








to those Englishmen who were still alive in 
Kandy, telling them what had happened since 
he and Rutland had escaped to the Dutch, 
“whose kind reception both in victuals and 
clothing of us was far beyond what we found 
from our own nation.” Knox, had, however, 
no real cause for complaint, since when he 
finally left the sea two years later he retired as 
a well-to-do man. We do not know whether 
this letter ever reached his surviving com- 
patriots, but some of them escaped from time 
to time. The last was William Hubbard, who got 
away in 1704, after nearly fifty years’ captivity. 
Most of them seem to have been happily 
married and made no effort to escape. It may 
be added that neither Raja Sinha nor his succes- 
sor took reprisals against the remaining captives 
after the successful escapes of their comrades. 
Knox died in June 1720, being then nearly 
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eighty years of age. Misogynist and grumbler 
though he was, he had many redeeming 
features. The sturdy and self-reliant old 
Puritan supported several of his mother’s 
relatives in their old age, and generously 
remembered his younger relations in his will. 
His Puritan prejudices did not always prevent 
him from seeing both sides of a question. 
Commenting on the consternation with which 
the news of the allied defeat at Brihuega was 
received in 1711, Knox deplored that people 
“quite forget the many victories God had 
given them since the beginning of this war in 
1702, as if they would monopolize God’s 
victories only to themselves of which they had 
so great a share, even.five this last year and 
enviously repined that God should give their 
enemies any success.” 

Knox’s book was a best-seller in its day. 








From Knox's " An Historical Relation of Ceylon” 
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RAJA SINHA, King of Kandy, 1629-87 


He noted in 1708 that “ all the books that were 
printed are bought up and many more would 
have been bought if were to be had, and also 
that it hath been translated into Dutch am 
French.” It is curious that it was not reprinted 
in his lifetime, as it was so widely read and 
quoted. Daniel Defoe knew Knox’s book, 
and the influence of it can be clearly discerned 
in both Robinson Crusoe and Captain Singleton. 
But the chief value of the Historical Relation 
is not its literary influence but the very detailed 
and accurate picture of the old kingdom of 
Kandy in its prime by a man who had unrivalled 
opportunities of seeing what was going on and 
who made the most of them. Even today any- 
one who visits Sri Lanka, the “ supremely 
beautiful island,” will find the book well worth 
reading. 
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centenary of the capture of Constantinople 

by the Turks, an event that is often said 
to have inaugurated the Western Renaissance. 
Yet an anniversary of perhaps even greater 
importance in the history of civilization has 
hitherto been overlooked : the millenary of the 
completion of the printing of Confucian Classics, 
a vast enterprise that was begun in A.D. 932 
and finished in A.D. 953. 

Modern scholars are coming to recognize 
that when Constantinople fell to the Turks, 
the Renaissance in the West had already begun, 
and that its real starting point was the printing 
of the Gutenberg Bible ; for it is printing 
that has made possible almost every feature in 
which modern civilization differs from those of 
antiquity : rapid scientific progress ; universal 
education ; the democratic and yet efficient 
government of complex societies. If Guten- 
berg himself owed much to his Chinese pre- 
decessors as we owe to him, the year 953-is a 
date not only of great importance in Chinese 
history but in the history of the Western World 
as well. 

The beginnings of block-printing in China, 
as in Europe, are obscure. The first step in the 
direction of true printing was probably taken 
in about the fifth or sixth century A.D. when 
paper was already in general use and the ink 

‘known to the English-speaking world as 
“ Indian ink,” but to the French more accurately 
as Encre de Chine, had recently been invented. 

. This step was the substitution of the inked seal 
impression as a means of authenticating docu- 
ments for the older type of seal which made an 
impression on clay like that made on wax by 
the seals used in the West. 

The transition from the inked seal to the 
block-printing of texts of unlimited size merely 
required the inversion of the relative positions 
of the inscription to be reproduced and of the 
paper. The identity of the inventive genius 
who first took this small but epoch-making 
step will probably never be known. The earliest 
existing block prints are the few surviving 
copies of the million charms printed by the 
order of the Empress Shotoku of Japan about 
770 A.D., but it is reasonable to suppose that 
block-printing had begun earlier than this in 
China since, at this period of Japanese history, 
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the Confucian Classics—an event as 
important in the history of civilization 
as the printing of the Gutenberg Bible. 
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there was close contact with China and every- 
thing deemed of value by Japanese visitors to 
the Chinese capital Chang-An (now Sian) was 
copied in the Japanese capital Nara. Moreover, 
the tutor of the Empress who ordered this vast 
printing enterprise had himself spent nineteen 
years in the Chinese capital. 

In his book, The Invention of Printing in 
China, published in 1925 but likely to remain 
for a long time the standard work on the subject, 
Professor T. F. Carter expressed the view that 
printing probably began in Chinese Buddhist 
Monasteries during the reign of the Emperor 
Ming Huang, 712-753 A.D., and that the reason 
why no examples of Chinese printing dating 
from the eighth century have been found so far 
is that most of this early printing must have 
perished in the ninth century persecutions of 
Buddhism, culminating in the destruction of 
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Stein Collection : by courtesy of the British Museum 


The Diamond Sutra : frontispiece, ‘‘ The first printed book 


that can be dated with certainty ...’ 


4,600 Buddhist temples, and in the civil war 
that raged during the same century. 

The first printed book that can be dated 
with certainty was found by Sir Aurel Stein in 
1907 in a walled-up cave near the city of 
Tunhuang in the Province of Kansu in North- 
West China. This book is a Chinese version of 
the Buddhist Canonical work, The Diamond 
Sutra, and was printed by a certain Wang 
Chieh, of whom nothing else is known, “‘ for 
free general distribution in order in deep 
reverence to perpetuate the memory of his 
parents,” as he himself tells us, and also no 
doubt to acquire for himself “‘ the felicity of a 
disciple who transcribes the sacred texts” 
which the Sutra promises. The date given at 
the end of the book corresponds to the 11th 
May, 868, in the Western calendar. 

At first, printing appears to have been used 
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mainly, if not entirely, for the purpose of 
reproducing the sacred texts of the Buddhists 
and the even more superstitious Taoists. Up 
to the end of the ninth century, so far as is 
known, no important Chinese literary works had 
been printed. Until this happened, printing 
could not become a cultural force of the first 
importance. The credit for the great expansion 
of printing in the following century must be 
divided between two eminent statesmen, Wu 
Chao-i and Feng Tao. 

Wu Chao-i’s importance in the history of 
printing is that he was the first person of whom 
we know to understand the important part that 
printing could play in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. According to one Sung Dynasty writer, 
“When Wu Chao-i was poor he wished one 
day to borrow some books from a friend. The 
friend showed by his expression that he did 


not wish to lend them. Wu was disappointed 
and said ‘ Some day when I come into a position 
of power I shall have books cut in blocks so 
that all scholars may have an opportunity of 
reading them.’ When later he served the King 
of Shu as Prime Minister he fulfilled his 
promise.” 

Before Wu Chao-i had attained to the 
Premiership of the semi-independent Kingdom 
of Shu, it was conquered and held for five years 
by Imperial forces. The Imperial Prime 
Minister, Feng Tao, was quick to recognize the 
importance of printing as a means of securing 
the dissemination of an authorized version of 
the Confucian Canonical works. In A.D. 932 a 
memorial was addressed to the throne, of which 
the following is an abridged translation : 
“ During the Han Dynasty the Classics were 
cut in stone. . . . Our Dynasty has too many 
other things to do and cannot undertake such a 
task... . We have, however, seen men from Wu 
(the present Kiangsu) and Shu who sold books 





From “ Six Centuries at Tunhuang,”’ by Lionel Giles, China Society 


Prayer-sheet of A.D. 947 by the first known printer, 
Lei Yenmei 


that were printed from blocks of wood... . If 
the Classics could be revised and then cut in 
wood it would be a very great boon to the study 
of literature. We, therefore, memorialize the 
throne proposing that this should be done.” 

The great work of printing the whole Con- 
fucian Canon took twenty-one years, being 
completed in 953. The importance of this 
achievement in the history of Chinese civiliza- 
tion is so great that Feng Tao has traditionally 
been regarded in China as the inventor of 
printing, although he himself makes no secret 
of his debt to the printers of Szechuan, and 
although he was not personally concerned with 
the technical aspects of the enterprise. Never- 
theless, he may legitimately be regarded as a 
central figure in the history of printing ; from 
his time onwards literature became dis- 
seminated in a way unimaginable in pre-Renais- 
sance Europe, and this dissemination un- 
doubtedly played a great part in the brilliant 
intellectual life of the Sung Dynasty. 

Between the tenth and the fourteenth 
centuries almost everything of value in Chinese 
literature was printed. For the most part, this 
printing was not done with movable types but, 
quite early in this period, movable clay type 
was invented by a certain Pi Sheng, an artisan. 
A detailed account of this invention is given by 
a young contemporary, Shen Kua, in his fas- 
cinating book Essays from the Torrent of Dreams. 

During the next two centuries many experi- 
ments were made with a view to improving on 
Pi Sheng’s method. Some of these are described 
in the appendix to the Book of Agriculture, 
itself printed with movable type and published 
in 1314, just twenty years after Marco Polo’s 
return to Venice. The most remarkable im- 
provement was a very efficient revolving type- 
setting device. It is oniy from misprints that 
we can gauge the extent of printing with mov- 
able type at this period, but it seems clear that 
it was never a serious rival to block-printing in 
medieval China because of the vast founts of 
type required. 

Printing with movable type, however, soon 
spread beyond the frontiers of China proper— 
North-West into Turkistan, whence have come 
the earliest known examples of movable type, 
and North-East into Korea, where printing 
with movable type was not only adopted but 
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Photograph by courtesy of the British Museum 


Barbarian Musician : from a printed book of the Sung Dynasty (960-1276) 


greatly improved. Although Chinese printers 
had made tentative experiments with the type 
cast in tin, the Koreans may be said to be the 
first people successfully to use movable 
metallic type. When the Koreans started to 
use metal type is uncertain. There is some 
evidence that such printing began in the 
thirteenth century, and stronger evidence in 
favour of the second and third decades of the 
fourteenth. The first years of the fifteenth 
century, however, if they. did not see the begin- 
nings of printing with bronze type in Korea, 
at least heralded an unprecedented expansion 
of this method. This development is thus des- 
cribed in the preface to a book printed in A.D., 
1409 about a generation before printing with 
movable type began in Europe : 


“In the second month of the first year of 
Yung Lo (1403) the King said to his attendants 
‘Whoever is desirous of governing must have a 
wide acquaintance with the laws and the Classics. 
He will then be able to act righteously without, 
and to maintain an upright character within, and 
thus to bring peace and order to the land. Our 
Eastern country lies beyond the seas and the 





number of books reaching us from China is small. 
The books printed from blocks are often imperfect 
and moreover it is difficult to print in their 
entirety all the books that exist. I order therefore 
that characters be cast in bronze and that every- 
thing without exception upon which I can lay 
my hands be printed in order to pass on the 
tradition which those works contain...’ The 
casting began on the 19th day of the same month 
and within a few months several hundred thousand 
types had been cast.” 

Second and third founts were cast in 1420 and 
1434. In the case of the third, a contemporary 
account states that two hundred thousand 
types were cast in the space of two lunar 
months. It is clear from the records that every 
book deemed of value was printed, and that 
each edition was printed in such large numbers 
as to lead to the expectation expressed in a book 
printed in 1437 that illiteracy and ignorance of 
the Classics would soon become a thing of the 
past. 

The traditional story of the transmission of 
printing from China to Europe is that Marco 
Polo brought some printing blocks back from 
China and that these were seen by a certain 
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From “ The Invention of Printing in China” by T. F. Carter, 
Columbia University Press 


1,000 Cash Note, issued between 1368 and 1399 


Pamfilio Castaldi who is said to have begun to 
print from blocks towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. For chronological and 
other reasons this story, as it stands, will not 
bear close examination ; but it is quite likely 
that the illustrious names of Marco Polo and 
Castaldi have become wrongly attached to a 
tradition based on the fact that an Italian 
craftsman, some time in the fourteenth century, 
- had begun to print from wooden blocks, after 
seeing printing blocks brought back from 
China, either by one of the score of Italian 
merchants who travelled to that country in the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century, or 
by one of the Catholic missionaries, such as 
John of Monte Corvino, first Archbishop of 
Peking, and the three Franciscans who were 
sent to help him and who later founded a 
church in the coastal province of Fukien. As 
Professor Carter says : “ These missionaries, 
spending their lives in China, learning the 
language and mingling with the people must 


have come into contact with printed literature 
at every turn.” 

It is surprising that there is no known extant 
description of Chinese printed books by 
medieval Europeans, but it would be unreason- 
able to assume that such descriptions never 
existed, especially in view of the clear account 
of Chinese block-printing in the Great Universal 
History of the Grand Vizier Rashid-eddin 
published in Tabriz, the Mongol capital of 
Persia, in 1310, a description which is embodied 
in the even more widely read Garden of the 
Intelligence of Banakati published in the same 
city in 1317. If the information contained in 
these books had spread as far West as Tabriz, 
we may well believe that at this period it 
reached Venice, which had close commercial 
and diplomatic ties with the Persian capital and 
which, as we shall see, was one of the first places 
in Europe in which block-printing was carried 
on. Moreover, there has survived a description 
of Chinese printed paper currency by a 
European writer, William of Rubruck, which 
is much clearer than that given by Marco Polo. 
“The ordinary money of Cathay,” he says, 
“is made of cotton paper as large as a hand on 
which they imprint certain lines like the seal 
of Mangu (imprimunt lineas sicut sigillum 
Mangu).” 

Knowing, as we do, on unimpeachable 
evidence that the Mongols issued notes to a 
total value of nearly two and a-half thousand 
million taels (a tael being equal to a thousand 


-cash) in the sixty-four years, 1260-1324, and 


that the notes ranged in value from ten cash 
upwards, we may safely assume-that at least a 
hundred million notes were printed on an 
average each year. Since, as we know from 
many sources, all European travellers in China 
had to use these notes in their everyday business 
transactions, scores, if not hundreds, may well 
have found their way to Europe. Moreover, as 
far West as Tabriz there was in 1294 an issue 
of paper money printed in both Chinese and 
Arabic, and it is extremely unlikely that the 
way in which these notes were produced was 
not reported by Venetian or Genoese merchants 
to their native cities. 

The earliest printing in Europe was not, 
however, of banknotes, but of popular religious 
pictures and playing-cards, and we must now 
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turn our attention to considering the ancestry 
of each in turn. 

It is uncertain when the production of 
religious block prints began in Europe. This is 
understandable because the early prints were 
rather crude and were ignored by contemporary 
European scholars, just as the infinitely finer 
prints of Utamaro and other Japanese colour 


printers were ignored by the educated classes 


of Japan in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The religious block prints were, in 
fact, designed for those who could not afford 
the paintings of artists or the almost equally 
expensive illustrated manuscripts produced in 
monasteries. The earliest block-printers pro- 
bably did not regard the date of publication as 
worthy of record, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the earliest dated prints of 1418 and 1423 
respectively had decades of evolution behind 
them. 

As Professor Carter has pointed out, the 
similarity between these early Western block 
prints and those produced in the Buddhist 
monasteries of China and Turkistan is striking, 
especially when we compare both with early 
European textile-printing. In both China and 
Europe a single block of wood, with the picture 
or text cut in relief, was placed with the carved 
side facing upwards. After this had been inked, 
the block was held in place with one hand while 
the paper was laid on it with the other and 
gently rubbed so that it would take the impres- 
sion from below. Two further points of 
similarity were that the printing was done on 
one side of the paper only and that when block 
books began to be produced two pages were 
printed from a single block and then folded and 
bound back to back. The early prints in both 
cases were monochrome, the colour being filled 
in later either by hand or by means of a stencil. 
In the European textile-printing of the same 
period two blocks, not one, were used, the 
pattern was impressed from above and a variety 
of colours were employed. 

Moreover, there is a striking similarity in 
subject matter and style between the Buddhist 
prints and the earliest examples of European 
block-printing. With the exception of playing 
cards, the latter are exclusively religious. 
Many of those which bear inscriptions, includ- 
ing the famous St. Christopher of 1423, were 





intended to have a talismanic as well as a 
devotional or educational value. Finally, the 
figures portrayed in them are pictures, not 
merely silhouettes. In all these characteristics 
the early European paper and ink block prints 
resembled those of China. On the other hand, 
the early European textile-printers printed 
designs, not pictures, on their fabrics and these 
designs were mainly non-religious : geometrical 
patterns, heraldic devices, and silhouettes of 
animals. 

If we could prove that examples of Chinese 
or Central Asian Buddhist printing had reached 
Europe there would, of course, be no room for 
argument. So far none have been discovered 
in Europe itself and, as a second best, we must 
cross the Mediterranean to Egypt. 








From “ The Invention of Printing in China” 


Chinese playing card, found near Turfan, 
c. 1400 








From “ The Invention of Printing in China ” 


One of the earliest Japanese printed books : part of the Diamond Sutra, 1157 


When we consider the rapid spread of paper 
from China to every part of the Moslem world, 
and the fact that two Persian authors of the 
early fourteenth century described Chinese 
printed books in their works, the absence of any 
extant medieval Moslem printed books is 
astonishing until we appreciate that Moslem 
opposition to printing on religious grounds 
persisted right into the nineteenth century. 
Before the Islamic authorities had expressed 
their opposition to printing, however, a con- 
siderable number of block prints had been 
produced as far West as Egypt. Among the 
vast quantity of documents discovered in the 
El Fayyum region about 1880 were found about 
fifty pieces of popular religious printing, the 
date of the earliest being uncertain but about 
1350. Even in the absence of other evjdence, 
it would be reasonable to assume from the 
technique of these pieces of printing that they 
were a legacy of the extensive contact between 
the Egyptians and the Central Asian Turks 
who had, as we know from the Chinese page 
numbers on their printed books, learned the 
art of printing from the Chinese. There is, 
however, more concrete evidence, for among 
these pieces of Egyptian printing was found a 
small but beautifully coloured picture of 
Buddha in a style which experts have identified 
as Central Asian. 


Turning from religious prints to playing 
cards, the Tz’u Yuan encyclopedia tells us that 
these were first used at the end of the T’ang 
Dynasty, about the same time as the transition 
from rolls to paged books—a transition that 
was due to the introduction of printing. The 
first certain reference to playing cards in any 
literature occurs in the annals of the Liao 
Dynasty for the year 969. Later sources leave 
no doubt that vast quantities of playing cards 
were printed during the Sung and Mongol 
Dynasties and that the Mongols took cards 
with them far beyond the borders of China. 
Since—as we know—there were Chinese 
printers in Tabriz at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it is a natural inference that they made 
their livelihood out of printing playing cards 
and that these cards must have been seen by 
the Venetian merchants in the city.. At all 
events, Venice was one of the earliest centres of 
playing card manufacture in Europe. This is 
clear from a decree of the Council of Venice 
issued in 1441 prohibiting the importation of 
printed playing cards on the ground that the 
numerous printers in Venice who had formerly 
flourished were being injured by foreign 
competition. 

There is no dearth of evidence that playing 
cards were in fact introduced into Europe from 
the Near East. For example, the annals of the 
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city of Viterbo for the year 1379 tell us that 
“the game of cards arrived from the land of 
the Saracens where it is called ‘ Naib’.” Yet 
Arabic literature contains no reference to cards 
—games of chance were indeed forbidden by 
Mohammed—and it is clear that they must, 
like the religious prints exemplified by the El 
Fayyum finds, have had an ephemeral existence 
in the Arab world on their way from Mongol- 
dominated Central Asia to medieval Europe. 

There can, then, be virtually no doubt that 
block-printing was brought from China to 
Europe. What of the parentage of Gutenberg’s 
own invention—if invention it was ? Clearly 
he built upon the foundations laid by the earlier 
block-printers ; but did he invent typography ? 
If it were not for the paucity of contact between 
the Far East and Europe in the early fifteenth 
century, the fact that, like the Koreans, 
Gutenberg cast his type in a mould, and used 
oil to make his ink hold, would lead inevitably 
to the inference that Gutenberg merely adapted 
the Korean method to the needs of Western 
script. 

There was, indeed, no direct contact between 
Western Europe and 


reputed to be far more skilful than those of any 
other nation.” He also tells us that there was a 
substantial Christian population in the city, 
including not only Armenian and Greek 
Christians but Catholics too, and that there was 
a trade with Russia in leathers and linens. His 
statement about Russia is most interesting, for 
Paolo Giovio, who went to Russia on a diplo- 
matic mission in the following century, tells us 
that typographic printing reached us by way 
of Scythia and Muscovy. As Mr. Geoffrey 
Hudson has pointed out in his book Europe 
and China, much of the Mongol trade with 
China was carried out through Korea at this 
period and there is, therefore, nothing at all 
improbable in the theory that an account of the 
Korean printing enterprise, which was, as we 
have seen, on a vast scale, should have travelled 
across the Central Asian trade routes to 
Novgorod and thence been carried by the 
Hanseatic merchants to Germany. 

If we accept this version of the origin of 
European typography, 953 is certainly a memor- 
able date in the history of civilization for there 
can be little doubt that, whatever block-printing 
may owe to Buddhist 





the Far East at this 
period, but that is not 
to say that there was 
no contact at all. The 
best authority for this 
statement is the 
account of his em- 
bassy to Samarkand 
by the Spanish Am- 
bassador to the Court 
to Tamarlane, Clavijo. 
Clavijo tells us that 
in 1404 there was a 
substantial trade be- 
tween Samarkand and 
Cathay, “whose crafts- 
men,” he says, “ are 





inspiration, the his- 
tory of movable type 
in both China and 
Korea is inextricably 
bound up with Con- 
fucianism. Even if 
we join the sceptics, 
the millénary of the 
publication of the 
first printed edition 
of the Confucian 
Classics—one of the 
most important seg- 
ments of world litera- 
ture — is one which 
we should _ surely 
commemorate. 


By courtesy of the 
John Rylands Library 


Woodcut of St. Christopher, 1423 
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Country Gentlemen 


in Parliament 1750-1783 


By SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


The country gentlemen in the late eighteenth century had “a conception of 
Parliamentary duties radically different from our own: such Members did not 
deem it a function of Parliament to provide a Government—the Government to 
them was the King’s. Their duty was to support it as long as they honestly could, 
while judging of questions that came before them with the impartiality of ajury” .. . 
“* Independent and unconnected,” they owed suit to no particular leader or party. 
In this essay Sir Lewis Namier examines the Parliamentary groupings of the 
country gentlemen and their reactions to the movements of public opinion during 


the years 1750-1783. 


N COMMON PARLANCE “ country gentlemen ” 
can be equated with commoners possessed 
of armorial bearings and landed estates.’ 
But the term denotes also a way of life : Colonel 
John Selwyn was a country gentleman, but no 
one would describe his son George Augustus 
Selwyn, the wit, as such—a rustic touch is 
implied in the term. And there are outer rings 
to the indisputable core of any social group. 
At what point do men in the line of succession 
to a peerage merge back into the country 
gentry ? And what about Irish peers, especially 
those with nothing Irish to them except their 
titles ? In the mid-eighteenth-century House 
of Commons, excluding sons of British and 
Scottish peers on the one flank (an average of 
about 80) and those with “ no claim to arms ” 
on the other (less than 30) we are left with 
1 In the course of this essay I refer to a number of 
unpublished manuscripts I have been able to consult 


by the kindness of their respective owners, to whom 
I wish to express my best thanks. L. B. N. 


about 80 per cent of the total. Yet in Parlia- 
ment the term “ country gentlemen ” is never 
made to cover anything like four-fifths of the 
House ; its character is residual : certain 
categories are subtracted, and not the same by 
everybody, and what is left is called country 
gentlemen. 

There are elaborate lists in the Newcastle 
Papers” analysing the House of Commons as 
it emerged from the general election of 1754 ; 
and the results appeared of sufficient importance 
to Lord Hardwicke to copy them out for his 
own use.* A peculiar feature of these lists is 
that, having abstracted several professional 
groups—officers in the Army or Navy, place- 
men, merchants and planters, and practising 
lawyers—they describe the rest as “ country 
gentlemen,” including among them even 
courtesy lords. Roughly the category is meant 


* Add. MS. 33034, ff. 169-181. 
3 Add. MS. 35876, f. 1. 
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By courtesy of Captain Thomas Tyrwhitt-Drake 


WILLIAM DRAKE, Member for Agmondesham (now Amersham), 1746-96, and his family, studying plans 
for proposed improvements to his house. From a painting by Mortimer 


to denote men without professional interests 
and in less obvious dependence on Administra- 
tion. And in fact, while in the professional 
groups only 25 are classed as against the 
Administration, 6 as “ doubtful,” and 170 as 
“for” (yielding an over-all majority of 139) 
among the country gentlemen the correspond- 
ing figures are 124, 28, and 162, leaving a nar- 
row margin of Io. 

Still, these “ country gentlemen ” on both 
sides formed groups of a mixed character. 
Among the 162 friends of the Administration 
a great many, while they held no places or 
pensions, depended on Government support 
for their seats, and drew heavily on official 
patronage for their relatives, friends, and most 
of all for their constituents ; others were con- 
nected with peers or leading politicians in 
Office ; and it was a small and shrinking group 
of truly independent Whigs of the country 





gentleman type which differed basically from 
holders of places, commissions, or contracts. 
Similarly on the Opposition side a distinction 
should be drawn between mere “ outs ” panting 
to get in and the real independents ; but of the 
152 country gentlemen classed in 1754 as 
“ against” or “ doubtful,” at least two-thirds 
were such independents. 

The distinguishing mark of the country 
gentleman was disinterested independence : he 
should not be bound either to Administration 
or to any faction in the House, nor to a mag- 
nate in his constituency ; if a knight of the 
shire he should owe his election to the free 
choice of the gentlemen of the county, and if a 
borough Member he should sit on his own 
interest : so as to be free to follow in the House 
the dictates of his own judgment and conscience. 
The monumental inscription in the church of 
St. Mary, Astbury, for Richard Wilbraham 





Bootle, M.P. for Chester 1761-90, reads : “ in 
Parliament his conduct was uniform in the 
support of his King and his country, in the 
respectable character of an independent country 
‘gentleman.” And a newspaper about 17804 
described him as 


one of the most independent Members in the 
House. He attaches himself to no party, but is 
governed in the vote he gives, by the unbiassed 
suggestions of his judgment, and the fair operation 
of that influence only which originates in the 
several arguments he hears. . 


A similar attitude was taken by Lord Belasyse, 
son of the Earl Fauconberg, but in character 
and outlook a Yorkshire country gentleman, 
when he wrote to his father on April 2oth, 


1769 :° 


Last Saturday I sat twelve hours in the House 
of Commons without moving, with which I was 
well satisfied, as it gave me the power from the 
various arguments on both sides of determining 
clearly by my vote my opinion... 


And about William Drake, Member for his 
own pocket borough of Agmondesham during 
half a century, 1746-96, a newspaper wrote in 
the early 1780’s :® 


. the late Earl Temple took great pains to 
enlist this gentleman under the banners of the 
Chatham party ; but tho’ Mr. Drake uniformly 
supported the measures of that great statesman, 
he could never be prevailed upon to form a 
partial connection which might deprive him of 
the constitutional freedom of sentiment which 
ought to be the characteristic of a British 
SEneOOr... .. 


Here was a conception of Parliamentary 
duties radically different from our own : such 
Members did not deem it a function of Parlia- 
ment to provide a Government—the Govern- 
ment to them was the King’s. Their duty was 
to support it as long as they honestly could, 
while judging of questions which came before 
them with the impartiality and disinterested- 


4 Some 25 years ago I picked up, I do not remem- 
ber where, a book of newspaper cuttings headed 
** Parliamentary Characters. From the Public Ledger, 
1779 ; and The English Chronicle, 1780 and 1781.” 
The cuttings are not dated, nor marked with the 
name of the newspaper. At the end there are some 
cuttings and papers referring to William Strahan, 
M.P., the printer, and his wife, which suggests that 
the book may have been started by him, and com- 
pleted by someone connected with him. 

5 Fauconberg MSS. in the possession of Capt. 
Malcolm Wombwell, at Newburgh Priory, Yorks. 

6 G. Eland on “ The Shardeloes Muniments ” in 
Records of Buckinghamshire, p. 294. The cutting can 
be dated approximately from internal evidence. 


ness of a jury. As late as 1793, R. B. Jenkinson 
(subsequently second Lord Liverpool and 
Prime Minister), in a debate on Parliamentary 
Reform,’ described “ the landed interest, or 
country gentlemen,” as seldom ambitious of 
exercising Government functions. 


Indeed, it may, perhaps, be more proper that 
such persons should be employed in watching 
over the conduct of those who exercise the 
functions of executive Government, than that 
they should be employed in exercising those 
functions thems-lves. 


In short, not partisans but judges ; and there- 
fore without party label. 

Things were as yet somewhat different about 
1750 when “ independent country gentleman ” 
was well-nigh a synonym for Tory. Between 
1688 and 1714, Whigs and Tories alike had a 
Court and a country wing, and, neither side 
being permanently in office, the balance of that 
double division was maintained. But during 
the Walpole-Pelham era, the Tories’ forty 
years in the desert, the Court-minded among 
them, that is most of the nobility and the 
“ flesh-potters,” drifted over to the “‘ Whigs ”; 
while among these the country gentlemen were 
being gradually absorbed by the Administration 
group. Thus the Tories were losing their 
Court and the Whigs their country wing. 

It would indeed have been wholly un- 
natural, and even priggish, for a supporter of 
Administration, by a self-denying ordinance, 
to preclude himself from ever asking a service 
or favour of his friends in office. It was merely 
a question of how frequent and urgent such 
requests were, whether the favours were for 
the Member himself or for others, and what 
conclusions were drawn from their being 
granted or refused ; most of all, how far the 
Member would go against his own convictions 
in his support of Administration. There were 
country Whigs of an older stamp: such as 
John Garth (born in 1701), M.P. for Devizes 
1740-64, who in 1755 could speak of “ fifteen 
years ” of “constant and steady concurrence 
in support of the measures of Government 
in Parliament without any assistance or 
return ” ;° Robert More (born in 1703), M.P. 


7 The Parliamentary Register (1793), vol. XXXV, 
p. 389. 
8 See “ Charles Garth and his Connexions,” by 
L. B. Namier, in The English Historical Review, 1939. 























for Shrewsbury, who claimed to have been 
chosen “‘ without solicitation, without influence 
of Minister of State or Lord,” in “ contempt for 
the influence of the greatest” ;* John White 
(born 1699), M.P. for East Retford, and John 
Page (born 1697), M.P. for Chichester, two 
strong independent characters. There were also 
some younger men, such as Brooke Forester 
(born 1717), M.P. for Much Wenlock, against 
whose name it was noted in a list of the House 
prepared for Lord Bute : “ Old Whig,” “ by 
Whiggism attached to Lord Powis as the head 
of that party in Shropshire, but soliciting very 
few favours of Government.’?° And in 1785 
his son George, pointing to his own record 
during 30 years’ service as Member for the 
borough, declared :" 


* See The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III, by L. B. Namier, vol. II, p. 321. 

10 Add. MS. 38333, f.93. 

Forester MSS. in the possession of Lord 
Forester at Willey Park, Salop. 


Old Palace Yard, Westminster, in the late eighteenth century 





To preserve independence, to support the 
consequence of Parliament is I conceive the only 
means of protecting and preserving the rights 
and liberties of the people, and in order to do 
that, I will be independent myself whilst in your 
service. 


Most of all, there was the group of Yorkshire 
Whigs, which hardly finds its counter-part in 
any other county. There was Cholmley Turner 
whose “‘ distinctive characteristic was a dislike 
of aristocratic domination in the county,” and 
who with the support both of Whig and Tory 
gentlemen was “ able to show a certain coolness 
towards some of the greater magnates.” In 
1734, and again in 1741, he would not accept 
nomination from the Whig peers but would 
await what he called “the command of the 
gentlemen” in a county meeting ; and “in 
1747, he could not be persuaded to stand 
again, giving as his reason that there were ‘so 
many noblemen’ who were ‘ thought to have 


By courtesy of Mr. Francis FitzRoy Newdegate 


SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE, Member for Middlesex, 1742-7, 
and Oxford University, 1750-84, by Romney 


the interest and direction of the county.’ ”!” 
A similar attitude was taken by his nephew : 
in 1768 when Rockingham wanted to recom- 
mend him as Parliamentary candidate for York, 
Charles Turner was reluctant to join the 
Rockingham Club (the society of York Whigs) 
since he did not wish to seem to owe his seat 

12 See Cedric Collyer : ““ The Rockinghams and 


Yorkshire Politics 1742-61,” Thoresby Society 
Proceedings, Vol. XLI, Part 4 (1954), No. 99. 
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in Parliament to aristocratic patronage.'* Fur- 
ther, there were the two Armytages, the three 
Lascelles, old William Aislabie, and young 
Belasyse. And foremost among these Yorkshire 
Whigs was George Savile, a close friend of 
Rockingham’s, who declined nomination by 
him either at Higham Ferrers or York, but 
would only stand for the county, with the 
support of its gentlemen ;'* who neither in 1765 
nor in 1782 accepted office from his friends, 
and during his many years in Parliament 
probably never gave a factious vote ; and in 
the list of the Commons drawn up for Shelburne 
in August 1782, after Rockingham’s death, is 
placed in the residual column of “ country 
gentlemen and persons unconnected.”’?® 

Still, these independent country gentlemen 
were a mere trimming to the Whigs in Ad- 
ministration or in Opposition, just as a few 
peers were to the Tory country gentlemen. 
It is the gradual identification of Tories with 
the independent country gentlemen which 
empties the party name of specific contents. 
There were men whom political managers 
hardly knew how to label. Thomas Hill, M.P. 
for Shrewsbury, was the nephew and heir of Sir 
Richard Hill, a Tory of the reign of William 
III; Thomas, who never held any office, 
entered Parliament under the wing of Lord 
Powis, head of the Shropshire Whigs, and with 
the support of Sit John Astley,® M.P. for 
Shropshire, an arch-Tory ; and he still appears 
as a Tory in Newcastle’s list of 17671’ although 
he used to receive Newcastle’s “ circular 
letter,” the eighteenth-century Parliamentary 
whip. There were knights of the shire such as 
Robert Shaftoe in Durham or Lord Downe 
in Yorkshire, members of Tory families re- 

18 Rockingham MSS. of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
deposited in the Sheffield City Library. R1-588 and 
R 78-32. 

14 Collyer, loc. cit. 

15 Dundas Papers in the National Library of 
Scotland. 

16 Sir John Astley to his agent, February 28th, 
1748/9: “‘ Jones, Mr. Hill of tarn who i mett here 
i find intends to offer himself a candidate for Shres- 
bury att the next ellection in cace a vacancy happens 
you must imeadetly aply to my tennants that are 
burggeses or any body i have any interest in and 
desire the faviour of them to oblige me with their 
vote and interest for Mr. Hill att the next ellection, 
I am your friend Sir John Astley.”’ Attingham MSS. 
at Salop. R.O. 

17 Add. MS. 33001, ff. 357-363. 


























turned “ on Whig principles ” with the support 
of Administration, without losing that of the 
Tory gentry. In spite of such uncertainties, 
it is still possible about 1750 or 1760 to compile 
a list of so-called Tories ; but hardly in 1770 : 
and by the 1780’s the designation of Tory is 
completely replaced in Parliament by that of 
country gentlemen, “independent and un- 
connected”—men not owing suit to any 
political leader. 

There is peculiar difficulty even about 1750 
in the study of a nation-wide group without a 
leader or program or deeper coherence ; 
especially as its members were seldom literary 
men addicted to writing, and very few collections 
even of their personal papers have survived. 
Bolingbroke belongs to the age of the “ pre-exile 
from office” Tories. Even William Wyndham 
is still a politician of the Queen Anne period 
(and his papers seem to have been destroyed). 
Nor have those of Sir Watk'n Williams Wynn 
so far come to light ; they are said to have 
perished in the fire at Wynnstay in 1858. After 
his death in 1749, the country gentlemen threw 
up no leader approximating him “in stature. 
Influential among them, and sometimes acting 
as their spokesmen, were two men of curiously 
disparate mentality: Sir John Phillips, the 
Pembrokeshire squire, long suspected of 
Jacobitism, and Alderman William Beckford, 
the richest and most prominent of the West 
Indian planters, and in the 1760’s leader of the 
Chathamite City radicals. Some papers of 
John Phillips are at the Welsh National Library 
at Aberystwyth but nothing of political im- 
portance ; while those of William Beckford 
seem lost—the papers of his son, the much 
biographized author of Vathek, survive, but 
not of the father. In fact, I have so far found 
only one very rich collection of manuscripts 
of a Tory country gentleman : of Sir Roger 
Newdigate of Arbury, Warwickshire, and 
Harefield, Middlesex.1* His experience and 
the range of his activities were wider than that 
of most of his fellow country gentlemen. In 
1742, he was returned for Middlesex in place 
of William Pulteney, created Lord Bath ; ousted 


in 1747, he was returned in 1750 for Oxford . 


18 The Newdigate MSS., in the possession of 
Mr. Humphrey FitzRoy Newdegate, are now de- 
posited at the County Record Office, Warwick. 
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University, which he continued to represent 
till 1780. He had thus a triple connexion within 
the group : with the metropolitan Tories, with 
the country gentlemen of his own region, such 
as the Mordaunts of Warwickshire or the 
Bagots of Staffordshire, and with the Tories 
of Oxford University. 

The man from whom Newdigate first heard 
that he was being considered as candidate for 
Middlesex, and who in fact proposed him “ as 
a very proper person,” was George Cooke, 
Member for the county from 1750 till his 
death in 1768, and in the sixties a well-known 
Chathamite. In April 1747, when Newdigate’s 
colleague, Sir Hugh Smithson, subsequently 
1st Duke of Northumberland, proposed to 
him to stand as joint candidates at the forth- 
coming election, Newdigate declined consider- 
ing it “ want of due deference to propose our- 
selves without the authority of a general 
meeting.”?® It was etiquette among country 
gentlemen to await an expression of the sense 
of the county as declared in such a meeting ; 
and even canvassing would be given a tentative 
form pending such approval. I adduce one 
example only, remarkable in that it refers to 
much less than a county: the borough of 
Cricklade, converted in 1782 (as punishment 
for “‘ most notorious bribery and corruption ”’) 
into a quasi-rural constituency through the 
inclusion of five adjoining hundreds. In May 
1782, Ambrose Goddard, successful candidate 
of the country gentlemen against a Herbert of 
Wilton in the Wiltshire election of 1772, wrote 
to Lord Shelburne *°: 


The nature of my situation in the county lays 
me under the necessity of declining to take any 
active part in the Cricklade election at least ’till 
the sense of the gentlemen and freeholders is 
taken at a publick meeting which is appointed for 
that purpose the 27th inst. at Wooton Bassett, 
my conduct must depend upon the result of that 
meeting. 


Information about Newdigate’s life, both in 
the country and in London, can be gathered 
from his pocket diaries. In a minute hand- 
writing he entered each day’s activities, visits, 
and interviews, and sometimes even lengthy 
reports. His social intercourse seems to have 


19 Newdigate’s canvass book of 1747, A.260. ; 
20 Shelburne MSS. in the possession of the 
Marquis .of Lansdowne at Bowood. 


been mainly with other Tory country gentle- 
men ; besides calling on each other, they used 
to meet at certain taverns, the Cocoa Tree, 
the Horn, the St. Albans, etc. ; and in 1755 
there are accounts of several meetings convened 
at the Horn Tavern to settle the line the 
** minority,” as he calls them, should take over 
a bitterly contested election petition. These 
meetings are also recorded, in a derogatory 
manner, by Horace Walpole in his Memoirs 
of the Reign of King George II.” 

The Mitchell election, in which Robert Clive 
and John Stephenson, supported by Thomas 
Scawen and Lord Sandwich, had been returned 
against Richard Hussey and Simon Luttrell, 
backed by the Edgcumbes and Boscawens, 
turned into a major affair—and for once Lord 
Hardwicke and the Duke of Newcastle were 
taking opposite sides. “ The Court members 
being pretty near equally divided made this 
election to be of more than ordinary conse- 
quence ; great sollicitations were us’d to the 
minority,” noted Newdigate on February 24th, 
1755. Lord Lichfield and George Cooke sup- 
ported Stephenson,” while another Tory, 
William Northey, favoured Luttrell, and both 
Stephenson and Luttrell, writes Newdigate, 
professed themselves “ inclin’d towards them 
[the minority], but were answer’d in general 
that they would attend if desir’d but would vote 
according to the merits.” On the 28th, some 
20 Tories, led by John Phillips, voted with 
Fox, Sandwich’s friend and his manager in 
that affair, who thus carried his point against 
Newcastle. After this Horace Walpole has a 
story to tell, unconfirmed by anything either 
in the Newdigate or in the Newcastle papers : 
Northey is alleged to have offered Newcastle 
that, if he would give up the Oxfordshire 
election?* and dismiss both Fox and Pitt, the 
Tories “‘ would support him without asking a 
single reward.” Northey, on the same side as 
Newcastle, may have made approaches to him, 
but not on behalf of the whole group ; nor do 
the terms seem likely. But Newcastle, writes 
Walpole, would not pay that price for “‘ nothing 
but about a hundred of the silentest and most 

21Vol. II, pp. 12-14. 

22 Add. MS. 35592, f. 162. 

* 23 Petition against Sir James Dashwood and Lord 


Wenman, returned for Oxfordshire on the “* Old [the 
Tory] Interest.” 


impotent votes” (as if anyone could have 
controlled the votes of a hundred independent 
country gentlemen). 


This notable project being evaporated [con- 
tinues Horace Walpole] the Tories were sum- 
moned on the sth [should be 4th] of March to 
the Horn Tavern. Fazakerley informed them that 
they were to take measures for acting in a body 
on the Mitchel election : he understood that it 
was ...a contest for power between Newcastle 
and Fox:...that he for every reason should 
be for the former. Beckford told him, he did not 
understand there was any such contest:... 
were he obliged to name, he would prefer Mr. 
Fox. The meeting, equally unready at speeches 
and expedients, broke up in confusion. 


And here is Newdigate’s account : 


A meeting 63 of the minority at the Horn 
Tavern to consider what measures to follow in 
regard to the two contending parties for power. 
About 40 members agreed as Michael** election 
not advanced far enough to judge of the merits 
to meet again on Friday. 

On that day, March 7th, according to 
Walpole, 
62 Tories met again at the Horn, where they 
agreed to secrecy, though they observed it not ; 
and determined to vote, according to their several 
engagements, on previous questions, but not on 
the conclusive question in the Committee. 
Similarly in Newdigate’s account the meeting 
resolved 

not to vote in the decisive question in the com- 

mittee of Michael election but to stay for the 

report. 
On the 12th, the last day in Committee, 
Sandwich won by 158 votes to 141 ; the Tories, 
in accordance with their resolution, having 
almost all left before the division. But eight 
remained and were equally divided ; their 
names are given in Admiral Boscawen’s report 
to Newcastle®—on the Sandwich-Fox side : 
Curzon, Barrow, Hanger, and Cooke ; against: 
Sir William Meredith, Sir Armine Wodehouse, 
Grosvenor, and Sturt. Some twelve years later, 
Meredith and Barrow were Rockinghams, and 
Cooke a Chathamite ; and in 1773 it was 
Meredith who moved to abolish in the Univer- 
sities the subscription to the 39 Articles, a 
motion of which Newdigate as member for 


24 According to Tonkin’s MS. Parochial History, 
compiled between 1700 and 1730 and now at the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, the original name of 
the borough was “‘ Myshell, Mitchell or Modishole, 

. and nowhere St. Michael till of late, to which 
denomination it has no pretence but vulgar error.” 

25 Add. MS. 32853, f. 260. 
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Oxford University was one of the strongest 


it opponents. 
Next, on March 24th, Walpole writes : 


\- The morning of the report, the Tories met 
i- again at the Horn, and here took the shameless 
ce) resolution of cancelling all their engagements, in 
at order to defeat Fox... . 

ly 

it And he goes on to inveigh against “ the 
- wretched remnant of the Tories” crowning 
ot “their profligacy with breach of promises.” 
.. Only twelve of them stood to their engage- 
es ments ; the Duke of Newcastle, assisted by the 


deserters, ejected Lord Sandwich’s members, by 
207 to 183 ; the House, by a most unusual pro- 
ceeding, and indeed by an absurd power, as the 
merits are only discussed in the Committee, 
setting aside what in a Committee they had 
= decided. 


But here is Newdigate’s account : 


At eleven to the Horn Tavern. 68 met. Sir J. 
to Philips propos’d to disappoint both parties by 
voting against both and making it a void election. 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, Mr. Northey, Mr. Crowle, 


ey R[oger] Niewdigate], Mr. Bertie, against it. 
- Nothing in the evidence to warrant it. Mr. 
-al Beckford for it. Came away without any joint 
on resolution. 
1g In the House, Phillips 
moved to make it a void election by rejecting the 
petition too. Oppos’d by Northey, R[oger] 
“s N[ewdigate], and Sir Robert Long. Question 


Ays 201. Nos 178. These questions were carried 
by the bulk of the minority who were clear from 


e engagements to either side and determin’d only 
hg upon the merits which were very strong with 
Sy the petitioners. 

n 

ne What, then, emerges from these reports ? 
sie Some Tories were engaged on either side ; a 
- few political leaders such as Phillips, Beckford, 
ng and Fazakerley, thought of political man- 
~ oeuvres ; but the great body of independent 
“ country gentlemen deemed it proper to judge 
te the case on its merits. Their behaviour was 


highly respectable but politically ineffective. 
nd ; 
The next meetings of the country gentlemen, 


aS . ; 
es recounted by Newdigate, deal with the pro- 
: ‘ jected inquiries into the loss of Minorca and 
: the reverses in America at the beginning of the 
or ; 

Seven Years War. Here is the entry of January 
ry, : 
2: 14th, 1757 : 
of Mr. [George] Townsend’s met his brother 
ile, Charles, Lord Pulteney, Mr. Vaughan, Sir J. 
ich Phillips, Cornwall, Sir Ch. Mordaunt, Sir 
r. A. Wodehouse, Mr. Bagot, Mr. Fazakerley, 


Mr. Hanger, Moreton, W. Harvey, Mr. Ward, 
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By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


JOHN MONTAGU, 4th Earl of Sandwich, 1718-1792 ; 


First Lord of the Admiralty, by Gainsborough 


Ad[miral] Vernon, Affleck, Vyner, Beckford, 
Northey, Sir R. N.?° 

G. Townsend said he had in the H[ouse} 
declared he would move an enquiry which made 
him desire the meeting, that Mr. Pitt and the 
Administration would support and assist with 
papers, etc., but desired to be excused appearing 
at this meeting for fear of offence somewhere but 


*6 Barring the Townshends, Pulteney, and 


Vaughan, all were Tories. 





By courtesy of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn 


SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P. for Denbigh till 
1749 and leader of the Country Gentry, by Alan Ramsey 


heartily desired an enquiry—consulted what 
method proper, by secret, select or Committee 
of the whole House ? Sir J. Phillips was for the 
last. Ch. Townsend the only placeman there. 
P. the questions must be divided—that for 
America to go as far as the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and in a select committee because facts 
must be reported and printed as in that for the 
Army. But that Minorca would be best in a 
Committee of the whole House because it lay in 
smaller compass. Resolved to leave it to the 
gentlemen in administration to consider what 
expedient. 


And on February Ist : 


Walked to Mr. Townsend’s, met many of the 
same gentlemen as before. Mr. Townsend said 
he had a commission from Mr. Pitt to say that 
he would support the enquiry in the House. 
Desired questions might be settled by the 
gentlemen. A good deal of conversation and that 
matter but not the questions were settled. 


Thus Pitt is seen sending messages to the Tory 
country gentlemen though excusing himself 
from appearing personally “ for fear of offence 
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somewhere ”—presumably to George II. The 
country gentlemen desired to leave the decision 
“to the gentlemen in Administration,” and 
Pitt to them. And nothing was settled. 
About the transactions concerning the 
Qualification Bill,”” January-March 1760, we 
learn from the Newcastle papers only—Newdi- 
gate at that time was serving with the militia. 
The Duke wrote to Hardwicke on January 26th, 
1760 :78 
I saw Mr. Pitt . . . who told me Sir John 
Phillips and Alderman Beckford had been with 
him from the country gentlemen ; and tell him they 
intended to bring in the Bill to oblige every 
Member to swear to his qualification at the table 
of the House of Commons... they wish’d the 
Administration would not oppose it in con- 
sideration of the assistance, which they had given 


to the King’s measures. Mr. Pitt said he was for 
it in opinion ; and should declare for it. 


Thus Phillips and Beckford are seen acting 
for the country gentlemen ; and the measure 
demanded was in line with the perennial 
motions against placemen—it might have 
excluded some hard-working civil servants and 
humbler politicians, and a few bankrupt para- 
sites, but rich contractors, equally loathed 
by the country gentlemen, could undoubtedly 
have produced and maintained their qualifica- 
tion. Attempts further to tighten up the pro- 
visions of the Bill were made, arousing oppo- 
sition. Lord Egmont in the debate on March 
5th called it a “‘ wicked and weak bill ” whose 
principle was wrong and “leading to an 
aristocracy.” It certainly had a class character. 
All that finally reached the Statute Book 
(33 George II c. 20) was that each Member 
had to take an oath at the Bar of the House 
that he possessed the qualification, and to 
deliver a schedule of his property. 

On November 2nd, 1762, Newcastle, pre- 
paring for the battle with Bute and Fox over 
the Preliminaries of Peace, wrote about a con- 
versation with the Duke of Cumberland at 
Windsor Lodge: *® 


The Duke gave me some comfortable accounts 
of Parliament ; that my Lord Grosvenor and his 
brother had declared for us ;. . . that Sir Walter 
Blackett and Mr. Noel had declared for us. . . that 
His Royal Highness had heard that Sir Charles 


27 By 9 Anne c. 5, county members had to possess 
landed property worth {£600p.a. and borough 
members £300 p.a. 

28 Add. MS. 32901, f. 479. 

29 Add. MS. 32944, ff. 212-3. 
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Mordaunt and several of the Tories would not 
support this Administration . . . 

Legge had similar news about his Tory friends, 
“honest sensible men and by much the best 
of the corps.” But the Duke of Devonshire 
remarked on November 30th,” that he did not 
think “it will come to anything ”—wherein 
he was right. 

About the same time, Roger Newdigate 
wrote :*1 

I can’t answer your Qu. what my party is ? 
I am only sure it is neither C[um]bferlan]d nor 
Pelham, landed men must love peace, men pro- 
scribed and abus’d for 50 years together be 
presented with fools caps if they make ladders 
for tyrant Whigs to mount by, I like the King and 
shall be with his Ministers as long as I think an 
honest man ought and believe it best not to lose 
the country gentleman in the courtier. 

Note : “landed men must love peace ”— 
presumably because of the Land Tax. Next, 
expressions of dislike of the Whigs who had 
proscribed them so long. But did he desire 
office ? He thought “ it best not to lose the 
country gentleman a the courtier.” 

Another Tory meeting, on February 24th, 
1763, is reported both in Newdigate’s diary 
and in the Newcastle MSS. Mewdigate 
writes in his pocket diary : 

Mr. Blackstone and Mr. Ward came to break- 
fast. Walk’d to the Cocoa Tree—a meeting— 
walk’d to Sir Francis Dashwood’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to hear the estimates read—Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Sir J. Phillips and self 
objected to the mode of 50 instead of 40s—to the 
House . 

The paper in the Newcastle MSS. reports that 
the meeting consisted “ of 60 or 70 persons, 
Tories and others,” and quotes Sir Charles 
Mordaunt as saying that he 

loved the King ; had no suspicion relating to 


him ; but the increase of corps was an increase 
of expence. 


Similarly Newdigate, John Phillips, Eliab 
Harvey, and Dr. Blackstone opposed the larger 
army establishment. 

In my book England in the Age of the 


30 Add. MS. 32945; f. 149. 

51 On a scrap of paper which I found slipped into 
a document of November 25th, 1762, Newdigate 
MS. B.2311. 

*? Add. MS. 32947, ff. 92-3—About that meeting 
see also Bedford Correspondence, vol. III, pages 210- 
11, and Letters from George III to Lord Bute, ed. by 
Romney Sedgwick, p. 191, No. 270. 

33 The figures 50 and 40 refer to the strength of 
infantry companies. 
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American Revolution I compiled a list of ““Tories 
returned to Parliament at the general election 
of 1761,” 105 for English,** and nine for Welsh 
constituencies. Only four were sons of peers : 
Thomas Harley, Robert Lee, Thomas Howard, 
and John Ward. The remaining 110 were 
country gentlemen. During the next few years 
disintegration set in among them: a few 
turned courtiers under Bute, some joined the 
Rockinghams, another batch joined Chatham 
in 1766. Of the Tories returned in 1761, 31 
died before the end of that Parliament, and 
only half of the original 114 re-entered Parlia- 
ment in 1768. Many of their successors were 
no less independent ; but the grievance of their 

34 pp. 487-90. From that list I would now delete 
Simeon Stuart, M.P. for Hampshire, and add to it 


Thomas Noel, M.P. for Rutland : the total remains 
the same. 
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Dining-room at Arbury, Warwickshire, as rebuilt by 
Sir Roger Newdigate 


exile-from-office period, imaginary in men who 
did not desire office, was gone. Henceforth 
their independence was even more obvious, and 
even more colourless. There was no longer a 
group—neither meetings nor spokesmen. For 
Parliamentary divisions after 1766, I therefore 
take as test of the vote of the country gentlemen 
‘the English knights of the shire, subtracting 
sons of peers, as mostly connected with the 
Court. 

For the crucial division on General War- 
fants, on February 18th, 1764, we have the 
names of 220 Members who voted in the 
minority, and of 81 absent ; and the number, 


though not the names, of the majority : 234. 
As there were two vacancies, the names of 20 
members, presumably absent, are still lacking 
to complete the count. Of the original 114 
Tories 104 were still in Parliament. Of these 
41 voted with the Opposition, and 14 are known 
to have been absent. Of the 20 unplaced 
Members, at least four have to be added to the 
absent Tories,** which leaves 45 voting with the 
Administration, a mere majority of four on 
its side. But three days later, on February 


35 3 or 4 on a pro rata basis, but men who were 
politically independent are more likely to have been 
absent without being mentioned as such in the list 
of absents on either side. 
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21st, Newdigate notes in his diary: “ Mr. 
Grenville’s levy [levée] where I met most of 
the country gentlemen by agreement.” There 
is nothing more about it in the Newdigate 
papers, nor in those of Grenville, printed or 
unpublished. Country gentlemen, as a rule, 
did not attend Ministers’ levées. Did perhaps 
Newdigate merely mean a majority of those he 
consorted with ? So much is certain : that most 
of those who voted against General Warrants 
were not in formed opposition to the Grenville 
Administration which, bent on peace and 
economies, gave the country gentlemen reason- 
ably cheap government. 

At the next important division, over the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act, on February 21st, 
1766, 93 of the original 114 Tories were still 
in Parliament : 39 voted with the Opposition. 
We have no lists either of those absent or of the 
majority ; but the total number of absents was 
116 which, on a pro rata basis, would yield 20 
for the Tories. If so, 34 voted for the Repeal. 

For the division of February 17th, 1767, on 
the question of reducing the land tax from four 
to three shillings, I use the English knights of 
the shire for my test. The vast majority of 
the county members voted for the reduction : 
§2 against 9, while 19 were absent. Of the nine 
who voted with the Administration, 5 were 
sons of peers sitting on an aristocratic interest 
and not as the choice of the country gentlemen; 
and only two sons of peers were among the 
knights of the shire who voted for a reduction 
of the land tax. 

Over the expulsion of Wilkes on February 3rd, 
1769, there is an almost equal division among 
the knights of the shire : 24 voted with the 
Court, 23 against, while 33 did not vote. But 
if we abstract the sons of peers, we get 14 
voting with the Court and 21 with the Oppo- 
sition—3 : 2 majority against Administration. 

Over the American Revolution the feeling 
of a majority of country gentlemen was probably 
against the Colonies. Members previously in- 
clined to side with the Opposition—for instance 
Thomas Grosvenor, or even Rockinghams, 
such as Lord Belasyse and Edwin Lascelles— 
henceforth tended to vote with the Government. 

From the book of cuttings about Members, 
1779-81, I pick out six original Tories who 
voted with the Administration : 


Sir William Codrington (Tewkesbury) : “‘ Has 
much the appearance of being an independent 
man. He always gives his vote with the 
Ministry.””** 

Assheton Curzon (Clitheroe) : “... a man of 
Tory principles, votes with Ministry, but some- 
times affects to be conscientious, by quitting the 
House when the Minister’s question is not 
agreeable to him.” 

William Drake, snr. (Agmondesham) : “A 
respectable independent gentleman, a Tory in 
principle, and a great admirer of Lord North, 
votes with the Ministry in general, but sometimes 
in the Minority.”’*’ 

Thomas Grosvenor (Chester) : “. . . a staunch 
Tory, and votes constantly with Government, and 
procures places for his constituents.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate (Oxford University) : “A 
rank Tory, with an affectation of honesty and 
independence.” 

Clement Tudway (Wells) : “‘ Appears an in- 
dependent man, although he votes constantly 
with the Ministry.” 


The writer’s sympathies are clearly with the 
Opposition ; yet he does not question the 
honesty of any one of these Members, as he 
does in many other cases. 

And here are five other original Tories : 


Richard Wilbraham Bootle (Chester): “A 
very honest man, and votes on both sides, 
according to his opinion, but oftener with 
Opposition than with the Ministry.” 

Richard Milles (Canterbury) : “‘ A man of fair, 
respectable character. He generally votes with 
Opposition.” 

Thomas Noel (Rutlandshire) : “A very old 
Member of Parliament, and attends but very 
seldom. He is an independent man, and inclined 
to the Minority.” 

John Parker (Devonshire) : ‘* Usually known 
by name of Devonshire Parker, a very honest, 
sensible, independent man, and votes in 
Opposition.” 

Humphrey Sturt (Dorsetshire) : “‘ With many 
peculiarities, is a man of inviolable integrity and 
a good heart. He supports his character as one 
of the country members, with great independency 
and respect, and votes with opposition.” 


In the two most significant divisions of the 
next two years, the vote of the country gentle- 
men went heavily against the Government. 
Dunning’s motion of April 6th, 1780, “ that 
the influence of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished,” could 
not fail to secure their support: although 
giving old grievances a new turn, it summed up 
in one striking sentence the country party’s 
inveterate dislike of Government interference 

36 This statement is not borne out by extant 
division lists. 

87 Another paper described him as uniformly 


supporting the measures of Chatham ; see above, 
p. 678. 





in the constituencies, and its objection to place- 
men and contractors in the House. Of the 80 
knights of the shire, 70 voted : 9 with the 
Court and 61 against. But if we eliminate the 
sons of peers, the division becomes even more 
striking : § v. 55, that is a II : I against the 
Court. Similarly when the vote of no confidence 
in North’s government was moved on March 
15th, 1782, of the country gentlemen repre- 
senting shires 7 voted with the Government and 
51 against : a7 : I majority for the Opposition. 

What, then, broadly speaking, was the in- 
fluence and part of the country gentlemen in 
Parliament ? Their votes being determined by 
individual convictions, and not by pursuits or 
manoeuvres of party, on ordinary problems 
they were, as a rule, so much divided as roughly 
to cancel out each other. But whenever a 
strong movement of public opinion produced 
some degree of unity among them, their weight 
would make itself felt. Faced by the American 
crisis, they inclined to assert authority and 
were averse to giving in to rebellion, and their 
feeling of fairness to themselves told them that 
the Americans should be made to shoulder part 
of the burden of taxation. On the other hand, 
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the more far-sighted among them saw that the 
struggle would be long and expensive and lead 
nowhere, and these, besides a small group of 
pro-Americans, were opposed to the war. 
Saratoga did not convince the anti-Americans ; 
if anything it stiffened their attitude. But 
Yorktown produced a complete swing-over 
among them, as in public opinion at large, 
against the American war and the North 
Administration. The leader of that tiny group 
of country gentlemen who on March 15th, 1782, 
still voted against the no-confidence motion, 
Thomas Grosvenor, after the division told 
North that they could not support him any 
longer. And this was the end. 

During the confusion over the dismissal of the 
Coalition, at the end of 1783, a body of country 
gentlemen reconstituted itself in the so-called 
St. Albans Tavern group. Their dislike of 
factious politics combined with the wish to 
avoid a dissolution and general election. They 
tried to reconcile Pitt and Fox, and make them 
unite in a King’s Government on a national 
basis. But any experienced political observer 
could have told them beforehand : “I do not 
think that it will come to anything.” 


From “ British Sculptors "" by R 
Gunnis, Odhams Press, by 
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Painting of CHARLES II 
as a young man 


N AUGUST 26TH, 1873, a Times corre- 
() sronen described Geneva as “ literally 

in transports at the good luck which had 
befallen her.” The occasion for this exuberance 
was the death at the age of sixty-nine from 
cerebral congestion some days earlier of the 
ex-Duke Charles of Brunswick, and the 
announcement that all his landed and personal 
property, including his jewels and the property 
retained in Brunswick since 1830, was be- 
queathed by him to the City of Geneva. 

The value of the real property was estimated 
at {1,000,000 ; gold and jewels amounted to 
some 30,000,000 francs, while a telegram from 
Prince Bismarck to the German Consul stated 
that the Duke’s personal property in Germany 
was worth 65,000,000 francs. There were, 
therefore,- some grounds for effusion on the 
part of a city normally so little given to it. 

Geneva and in general the towns of Switzer- 
land were favourite resorts of political exiles 
in the mid-nineteenth century. And Charles II 
of Brunswick d’Este could claim some kinship 
with Kossuth, Mazzini and their clan. With 
Mazzini, indeed, the tie was closer, since both 
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Brunswick 


** Son of the hero of Quatre Bras” : 
CHARLES II of Brunswick as a young man 





were embalmed by the same Italian expert. 
Moreover, again to quote The Times, the Duke’s 
papers contained “‘ a correspondence with the 
late Emperor Napoleon, which is said to be of a 
very curious character.” And indeed the Duke 
had for a time played a most important réle in 
the life of that strangest of all the century’s con- 
spirators. And yet he has so far eluded all pens 
save those of the scandalous and of certain 
moralists—the latter, needless to say, German. 

It is possible that in an earlier century the 
personal vagaries of the Duke would either have 
been tolerated in one who was the head of the 
House of Guelph or, at least, would have 
supplied a theme for baroque tragedy. As it 
was, they became the subject of unsparing 
ridicule which gave place only to the oblivion 
that lasted until death in Geneva reminded 
Europe of his wealth, but not of his strange 
story. 

The name of Brunswick has military associa- 
tions. But the son of the hero of Quatre Bras 
was almost a stranger to the dapper little army 
which, like many of the housecarls of the 
German kinglets, still preserved something of 


H.R.H. the Duke of 


the eighteenth century, with its array of tower- 
ing sugar-loaf caps and its famous Elite in 
close-fitting ceremonial black. For both in his 
duchy and afterwards in exile Charles II 
oscillated between a fairy world, which he never 
quite succeeded in creating, and unending 
litigation, political disputes with two successive 
occupants of the English throne and sordidly 
personal quarrels with his daughter. 

Many of his peculiarities may be justly 
ascribed to the circumstances of his upbringing. 
He was only two years old when the French 
victory at Jena compelled his family to evacuate 
the duchy, and his life for some years was 
passed in wandering between Prussia and 
Sweden, Sweden and the Grand duchy of 
Baden and finally England, where he was the 
ward of his uncle, the Prince Regent. Not only 
his partisans, who are certainly not numerous, 
but even such merciless critics as Treitschke 
admit that his English experience contributed 
heavily towards making him the partly criminal, 
wholly preposterous figure that he eventually 
became. It is true that he laid the foundation- 
stone of Vauxhall Bridge in 1813, and in the 
same year showed a schoolboy’s generosity in 
contributing to a fund established in aid of the 
wounded, widows and orphans left by the 
battle of Leipzig. Otherwise, his childhood in 
. England and later in Brunswick is a miserable 
chronicle of neglect, insult and spoliation of his 
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Duke Charles and his brother as children 


rights, distinguished from an ordinary chronicle 
of such ill-treatment by certain incidents of a 
more sinister sort. It would seem that there 
existed a fixed intention to weaken his will- 
power by surrounding him with an atmosphere 
of terror anc menace, partly by removing 
guardians or tutors who might be sympathetic, 
and partly by direct displays of brutality and 
by exposing him to experiences likely to provoke 
shocks. Baron von Linsingen, Oberhofmeister, 
proved especially proficient in the pursuit of 
this evil aim. He is said to have announced the 
death of the young Duke’s aunt, the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline, with the words, “ Dieu soit 
loué ! enfin cette femme crevée! Que cet exemple 
vous serve de legon.” And during a journey in 
Switzerland the boy was compelled to visit 
institutions for the insane, the purpose of these 
visits being ghoulishly driven home in the 
course of conversation by pointed references 
to his own wayward and irresponsible nature. 

The motive behind this policy of persecu- 
tion was no doubt to render Charles entirely 
unfit to occupy the throne of Brunswick. 
Exactly how far the rulers of the Electorate of 
Hanover were prepared to go in the process of 
absorbing the duchy it is impossible to say. 
The Prince Regent did not hesitate to lay hands 
upon such of the Duke’s property as was 
invested in British funds. Every effort was 
made by him, first as Regent, then as King, 
to postpone the Duke’s coming of age till he 
was twenty-five, although this for a time turned 
to the advantage of his victim, since it won for 
Charles the interest and advocacy of Metternich. 
Indeed, it was due to his insistence, seconded 
by the powerful support of the Emperor 
Alexander I, that on October 30th, 1823, the 
Duke was received as Sovereign by his own 
people, at the age of nineteen. 

Probably for reasons of policy, his uncle now 
decided for a time to show the new ruler some 
semblance of affection. He was invited to visit 
England, treated with the respect due to his 
rank—he was even made a general in the British 
Army—and somewhat strangely received the 
freedom of the City of Edinburgh. He returned 
to London to become involved in an adventure 
which bore all the marks proper to a romantic 
epoch. He appears to have been a regular 
patron of the theatre. During a performance 
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A “ dapper little army” : Duke Frederick William’s hussars parading before 
Schloss Richmond in 1813 


of “ The Merchant of Venice” his attention 
was attracted by a girl of remarkable beauty in 
a box opposite his own. As she was jealously 
guarded by two duennas he had no means of 
approaching her. At the end of the perform- 
ance, he dismissed the officers in attendance 
upon him and watched her to the door with the 
intention of following her in a hired carriage. 
Not finding one at hand he adopted a stratagem 
of great boldness. Following her carriage until 


it had passed beyond the borders of the light 
pouring from the theatre doors he sprang 
upon the board at the back of the carriage. 
There he remained until it had almost reached 
its destination, slipped down and escaped, but 
not before he had exactly noted the address. 
In a few days he discovered that her name was 
Lady Charlotte Colville. She was an orphan 
and grand-daughter of an admiral. She lived 
with her aunt, the Countess Piper, a Swedish 





lady of exalted family and grimly puritanical 
disposition. The result of the Duke’s passion 
was a runaway match, connived at by no less 
a person than the Duke of Sussex, brother of 
George IV. A secret marriage, of necessity 
morganatic, was without difficulty arranged 
before leaving England. Early in November, 
on an appropriately dark night, they left 
London separately, meeting on the road be- 
tween London and Dover. The honeymoon 
was spent in Paris. In the following March the 
bride was conducted to the Duchy where she 
was assigned as residence the Castle of 
Wendessen. There a daughter was born and 
invested with the title of Countess of Colmar. 

The marriage did not last long. Some 
secret machinations of The First Gentleman 
seem to have been employed to induce the 
Duke to demand impossible concessions from 
his wife. Taking advantage of his absence in 
Vienna, she fled from the Castle of Wendessen, 
leaving behind her a wealth of jewelry and rich 
attire given her by the Duke, but taking her 
daughter to England. The Duke later obtained 
custody of his daughter, who lived under the 
care of a governess in Notting House, 
Kensington. For a time he lavished the most 
tender affection upon her. All ended when, 
under the influence of Lacordaire, she became 
a Catholic, marrying the Comte de Civry. The 
Duke’s resentment knew no bounds. He had 
no further dealings with her, cutting her out 
of his will and even selling some splendid gems 
to which she was entitled. 

Whether the cause lay in the sudden flight of 
his wife or in the difficulties which began to 
assail his throne in Brunswick, the Duke now 
began to give signs of that pronounced eccen- 
tricity which distinguished him not only among 
his fellow German princelings, but later among 
political exiles, even in a century so prolific 
in exiles of marked and original personality. 

Some of the Duke’s peculiarities assumed 
a merely childish form, as when he adopted a 
Black or, according to some authorities, a 
Red Book of Punishments in which the names 
of certain public officials and others fallen into 
disfavour were duly inscribed. Or, again, they 
had an almost international significance as 
when, in the course of the interminable brawl 
with his uncle George IV, he challenged 


Count Miinster, now resident Minister in 
Hanover, and one of the enemies of his child- 
hood, to a duel and spent weeks practising 
marksmanship in the garden. The duel was, of 
course, forbidden by the King of England. 

Only once at this period did the Duke 
attempt to abate his loneliness, by seeking the 
company of the Viennese singer Ottilie 
Dermer, whom he first met on the occasion of 
one of his numerous pleasure trips to Paris. 
Indeed his love for music and intimate 
acquaintance with many of the composers and 
executants of his time might in happier circum- 
stances have marked him out as an enlightened 
patron of art. 

Probably his most imprudent action was in 
the choosing first as companion, then as con- 
fidential adviser and secret agent, of one with 
the humble name of Bitter, at the time a copy- 
ing-clerk in the War Office. The circumstances 
of their first encounter were not entirely dis- 
creditable to the Duke. It would seem that at 
some date in the spring of 1828 a wing of the 
Ducal Palace was undergoing decorations. The 
Duke paid a surprise visit and ran into a little 
group of workmen respectfully listening to 
injunctions proceeding from the lips of his own 
double. What is most astonishing about the 
episode is that he was so lost in admiration of 
the excellence of the mimicry that instead of 
giving way to one of his fits of imperious rage, 
he at once inquired into the origin and circum- 
stances of his “ double,” gave him at first an 
insignificant position at Court, later named him 
Gentleman of the Chamber, with the title of 
Baron d’Andlau. 

The danger of this new intimacy was two- 
fold. The aristocracy were angered and 
mortified beyond measure at the intrusion into 
their ranks of one whose immediate passport to 
fortune was his skill in making them look 
ridiculous. Minister of State, Chamberlain, 
Marshal, with long years of honourable service 
behind him, no one was safe from that mocking 
“ alter ego ” that waited like an ambush behind 
every ducal audience and every meeting in the 
Council Chamber. But there was worse than 
this. The little upstart was admirably at home 
in four languages. His miscellaneous activities 
—when sixteen he had seen some tough fighting 
at Quatre Bras—and a constant and pressing 
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need for money had made him the associate of 
the sordid little cliques that constituted the 
Soldiers of Fortune of his day. It was no longer 
the penniless aristocrat who offered a finely 
tempered sword to Frederick or Catherine or 
Maria Theresa. It was the man trained in the 
back offices of the police system invented by 
Fouché and hurriedly adapted to meet the 
needs of less august despots than Napoleon, the 
man who could have contacts in every party 
and in every camp. And Franz Bitter, Baron 
d’Andlau, was overwhelmingly rich in such 
associates. Chief among these was an English- 
man, “Doctor Klindworth,” styled by a 
German historian “Senior Dean of the 
European Espionage Corps.” That corps had 
no fixed barracks and no camp. It was “on 
call,” so far as one can use such a phrase in 
speaking of an age that knew nothing of 
messenger boys, let alone of telephones, for 
any court in Europe, from the Most August 
Emperor of All the Russias to the least among 
the German Princes. Camp followers and 
vivandiéres were not lacking. And prominent 
among them was the Countess Goertz-Wrisberg. 
Smuggling, very rife amid the cluster of 
frontiers of the little German States, forging 
and at least on one occasion treason—the 
Countess had her hand in every kind of 
adventure and every illicit trade that a reckless 
and adventurous epoch could offer. These, 
then, were the associates who gathered round 
the Duke at a moment when a prudent and 
conciliatory line of policy was particularly 
necessary. 

The day of reckoning was not far off. If 
the upper classes were outraged and subjected 
to constant espionage, the whole population 
was vexed by heavily increased taxation and 
ruinous protective duties, the proceeds of which 
went to swell the private fortune of the Duke, 
while the whole of Germany resounded with 
the scandal of ancient domains put up to auction 
and sold to land-jobbers and estate agents. 
The prestige of the Crown was very low. It 
need not, perhaps, have mattered so gravely, 
had not the paltry imitation of 1789 chosen the 
month of July 1830 as the moment for its 
production and Paris as its stage. The Duke’s 
dethronement was decided during his absence. 
He was, in fact, in Paris at the very moment of 
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** Fine features and a shapely head”’ : 
CHARLES II in middle age 


the outbreak of the “‘ Second French Revolu- 
tion.” And, indeed, with his customary 
audacity he was very nearly a victim. He 
had the imprudence to climb on the cushioned 
seat of his carriage to get a better view of 
some street fighting, and the crowd, hearing 
him talking to his companion in German, 
withdrew their attention from a picket of Swiss 
Guard to set upon the inquisitive foreigners. 
Escape was effected with some difficulty. 

The journey home to Brunswick, through 
Belgium in full revolution and civil war, was 
also somewhat hazardous. And through some 
regions it was performed in a farm cart, in 
order not to attract notice. The efforts he 
made to reach his Duchy and his palace might 
well have remained unattempted. For he 
returned to find the people in uproar, the most 
loyal and certainly the smartest army in 
Europe in process of forming itself into what 
would now be called a Soviet of Officers and 
other ranks and ready to resist his re-entry 
into his capital by all means short of violence 
upon his person—not, unhappily, refraining 
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“© The destruction of one of the most ancient palaces of Europe” : Brunswick in 1830 


from the destruction of one of the most ancient 
palaces of Europe. He spent little time in his 
final sojourn in Brunswick. It was long 
enough for him to see the Palace of Henry the 
Lion collapse under the bombardment of dis- 
loyal soldiers and their comrades in the city 
and to find himself escorted to the frontier by 
his famous “ Black Hussars” and an un- 
dignified train of camp followers. 

Charles II of Brunwick d’Este was now and 
for all time an outlaw in the State which he was 
born to rule. Europe was moving to a very 
different order of affairs, one that took little 
account of hereditary German princes. He 
was now a pretender, an adventurer, though 
not a fortune seeker—he took at least 6,000,000 
francs out of Brunswick and had other sums in 
England—for his private means were ample 
enough to equip a private army, to aid a far 
more famous fellow pretender and in his last 
days to revive all the magnificence of an 
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eighteenth-century Grand Seigneur, even in 
the drab surroundings of a Swiss capital. 

For the next twenty years his headquarters 
were alternatively London and Paris. He never 
gave up hope of a restoration and this ambition 
brought him into very strange company. While 
in Paris, inhabiting a curiously constructed 
house with special safes and strong rooms, he, 
so lately the utter reactionary, consorted with 
the leaders of the French Left-Wing, old 
Republicans and _ Bonapartist generals. 
Presently the police of King Louis Philippe 
learned that he was equipping an army, buying 
weapons and uniforms on an extensive scale 
and enlisting in every direction. There fol- 
lowed a visit by the Commissioner to the house 
off the Champs Elysees and a comedy staged 
by a French valet, posing as Charles, who sub- 
mitted to be conveyed as an exile to Switzer- 
land. The Duke himself profited by the ruse to 
escape to London. 
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By this time he must have been extremely 
conspicuous to any beholder. Not satisfied 
with very fine features and a shapely head he 
had grown an ample beard, at a time when 
most men were still shaven, and this with his 
hair was dyed raven black. ‘The impression 
created in London was overwhelming. On one 
occasion he was even compelled to undertake 
the regulation march between two policemen. 
He tried at Tortoni’s to pay for some ices by 
presenting a ten pound note. This, together 
with his strange appearance, so gravely excited 
the waiter’s suspicion that he summoned two 
policemen, and the dethroned potentate was 
forced to make the journey through Regent 
Street amid a thickening crowd to the nearest 
police station. There, the magistrate refused 
to be satisfied of his identity, until a special 
messenger had been sent to his hotel to bring 
the necessary papers. He acquired what 
appears to have been a family property in 
Ulster Terrace, off Regent’s Park. This was 
known as Brunswick House. And there was 
later enacted one of the strangest scenes in the 
whole history as a pretender of Louis Napoleon, 
later Emperor Napoleon III. 

It will be remembered that at the beginning 
of this sketch there was an allusion to the dis- 
covery among the Duke’s papers of “ corre- 
spondence with the late Emperor Napoleon 
which is said to be of a very curious character.” 
This correspondence originated as follows : 
early in his stay in England Charles had been 
introduced to Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
Radical Member for Finsbury. Duncombe, a 
man of powerful if somewhat eccentric per- 
sonality, a former officer of the Coldstream 
Guards, was known as “every foreigner’s 
ambassador.” He had become interested in the 
Duke in connexion with his numerous libel 
cases, suits against members of the reigning 
house, and had on more than one occasion 
presented a petition on his behalf to the House 
of Commons. Among his foreign customers 
was Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a life 
prisoner in the fortress of Ham for a second 
attempt to suborn French troops to a mutiny 
which should place him on his uncle’s throne. 
Like the young Disraeli, Duncombe seems to 
have believed in the Prince’s future and it 
occurred to him that the two pretenders might 
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co-operate usefully with one another. Par- 
ticularly as the French pretender was sorely in 
need of money. The English Member of Parlia- 
ment had for some time been in touch with 
Prince Louis in his prison through his Secre- 
tary, George Smith, and in the course of one 
of their mysterious interviews it was agreed that 
the Duke should be approached with a view to 
securing a loan of £6,000, in return for a 
promise that the Prince, if he succeeded in 
becoming Emperor, should secure Charles’s 
restoration to the Duchy of Brunswick and lend 
his aid in the much more ambitious project of 
making him the instrument for the achievement 
of German unity. 

It was neither the Member nor his Secretary 
who played the chief réle in Brunswick House 
on December Ist, 1845. Count Orsi, an 
Italian Liberal and an old associate of the 
Prince, was selected to visit the suspicious and 
far from cordial millionaire. The interview 
must have been one of the strangest in history. 
Brunswick House was more like a fortress than 
a private residence, its courtyard being vigi- 
lantly guarded by two large chained dogs. 
Orsi was admitted into a dark, poorly lighted 
room surrounded by curtains. There he waited 
for nearly half an hour. Suddenly the curtains 
were slightly stirred and a head covered with 
a large black plush hood was revealed. It was 
that of Duke Charles. Presently his full form 
emerged, a man clad in a black dressing gown, 
each hand plunged into a deep pocket grasping, 
he subsequently admitted, the butt of a pistol. 
The interview was extremely stormy, the Duke 
first declaring that he would have nothing to 
do with a Bonapartist plot, that he was a con- 
vinced Republican—and more to that effect. 
In fact, when the loan was mentioned he uttered 
“a shriek.” So, at least, it is recorded. But, 
after an hour and a-half of earnest political dis- 
cussion on the prospects of French politics, he 
agreed to sign what was in fact a Treaty between 
two sovereigns, on his part to advance £6,000 
in three drafts and in return, on the part of 
Prince Louis, to guarantee his restoration to his 
duchy and to assist him in his ambition to 
become the heir of the Hohenstauffen. This 
strange treaty may be seen in reproduction.’ 


1 See F. A. Simpson : The Rise of Louis Napoleon, 
1808-1848, p. 368. 





This was the zenith of the Duke’s career. 
One year later, Prince Louis escaped from Ham 
in one of the most sensational évasions that 
history records. Three years afterwards, he 
was President, and subsequently Emperor of 
the French. And the Duke, who, characteris- 
tically, had travelled to France by means of a 
balloon and had suffered in person menace and 
insult during the fateful days of December 1851, 
was treated by his debtor as a nuisance, to be 
invited as rarely as possible to the Tuileries. 
His life was henceforth that of a private but 
enormously wealthy eccentric. The interest that 
he had shown from very early days in diamonds 
now became his main pursuit in life. He bought 
and sold on the widest scale, his purchases 
including, at a “ most reasonable price.” the 
diamonds of the Spanish Pretender, Don 
Carlos. This traffic he carried on from Geneva. 
Geneva was now his home and there he was 
to die in circumstances that suggest a Flavian 
Emperor in retreat. But before we record these 
it may be worth while to set down a protest 
which he addressed to the European press in 
1866, after the Duchy like other small German 
states had gone down before the power of 
Prussia. Some of his words have a strangely 
modern ring. After denouncing the “ Cancer 
which . . . gnaws at 
the heart of Ger- 
many, the principle 
that Force takes 
precedence of 
Right,” he makes 
the significant pre- 
diction, “only 
Communism can 
profit by this. How 
long do you think 
it will be possible 
to lead men to the 
slaughter, now that 
the press has 
assumed the task 
of enlightening 
them and showing 
them liberty in 
place of the slavery 
of the barracks and 
life rather than 
death incurred in 





































































































conflict with their brothers . . . Kings and 
Princes of Germany beware of the future. 
Communism has its eye upon you. It is learn- 
ing its own lesson in the school of usurpation 
and violence, and when you have taught it how 
to trample under foot the rights of God, the 
rights of nations and the rights of all men, it will 
stand before you proclaiming ‘ The numbers are 
on my side, and I dispose of the force ’.” 
These words were written in circumstances 
which make them seem paradoxical. For he 
had already adopted that weird and withdrawn 
sensualist’s life that attracted the interest of 
George Moore. Charles had always been pas- 
sionately interested in music. In his retirement 
in Geneva he made the acquaintance of the 
singer Suzanne Lattés. And through her he 
was led to organize a series of “ soirées,” the 
details of which she communicated to our great 
writer—so, at least, he says in Avowals.? 
Every Sunda” night a choir was installed in the 
strangest attire, the Duke walking round his 
drawing-room attired in peacock feathers, while 
his ladies-in-waiting, arranged according to the 
quality of their voices, sat awaiting the com- 
mand. And, as he circulated, they began to 
sing to music composed by him. 
“Oh le beau cog! voyez comme il traine son 
aile 
En état d’enfiler une 
de nous ; 
laquelle? ... 
and much more. 
So we must 
leave him : extra- 
vagant dandy in his 
youth, social revo- 
lutionary in middle 
life, friend and ally 
of Napoleon III in 
his exile, and at the 
end an_ aesthete 
such as Huysmans 
might have adored. 
His fantastic 
monument is all 
that is left. 





2 See George Moore: 
Avowals, p. §2. 













Geneva’s benefactor : 
equestrian statue of 
the Duke 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 





October 31st, 1517—THE CHALLENGE OF LUTHER 


When on the eve of All Saints Day, 1517, Martin 
Luther posted his ninety-five Theses on the door of 
the Castle Church in Wittenberg, he had no thought 
that his action would launch a vast revolution in 
Germany. Luther himself was conservative, and 
though determined to challenge wrong where he 
found it, he believed that in attacking the doctrine 
and practice of Indulgence he would have papal 
support. 

But this was no academic controversy, as Luther 
had at first conceived, nor was it merely an attack 
on a religious custom that had become degraded in 
the course of time. Luther’s arguments traversed 
the very doctrines of the penitential system of the 
medieval Church. “ Any true Christian, living or 
dead, partakes of all the benefits of Christ and the 
Church, even without a letter of pardon.”” This was 
a revolutionary doctrine, the effect was immediate. 
Within a fortnight, as he wrote later, “ the theses 
ran through all Germany, for the whole world was 
complaining of Indulgences.” 

Luther’s attack on the claims of the Curia was 
responsible for awakening the latent nationalism in 
Germany. ‘‘ It was time,” he was to write three years 
later, in his Appeal to the German Nobility, “ that 
the glorious Teutonic people should cease to be the 
puppet of the Roman pontiff. We were born to be 
masters, and we have been compelled to bow the 
head beneath the yoke of our tyrants.” 


But much had happened between the publication 
of the Theses and the Appeal to the Nobility. At 
first, the Theses had been regarded by the Pope as 
“a mere monk’s trouble” ; but eventually Leo X 
had to take drastic action. In August, 1518, he was 
summoned to Rome. Aided now by Philip 
Melancthon, and encouraged by many of the younger 
monks, Luther resisted the papal ban and found 
ready support from his own prince, the Elector of 
Saxony, Frederick the Wise. A papal envoy to 
Saxony met with little success, and in 1519 a further, 
and final, attempt was made by the Papacy to sup- 
press Luther. But a debate held at Leipzig to 
counteract “the erroneous dogmas disseminated 
throughout Germany” only widened the breach. 
Luther was driven to declare against papal supremacy 
and to uphold the “ heresy,” as it was then regarded, 
of Hus and the Bohemians. 

This was, indeed, the parting of the ways. It led 
to a broadening of Luther’s own outlook, so that he 
began to visualize a wider reformation in every phase 
of German national life. In this he was influenced 
by Ulrich von Hutten, one of the foremost opponents 
of Rome. The outcome was the publication of the 
Appeal to the German Nobility, to unite princes and 
people against the whole system for which Rome 
stood. ‘* How long,” Luther asked of the princes, 
“‘ will you suffer your land and your people to be the 
prey of ravening wolves ?” Thus, almost from 
the first, Lutheranism tended to bind together 
religious and German territorial problems. 

The Appeal was followed by a further attack, in 
“The Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” and 
other tracts, and in 1520 the Pope issued a bull 
excommunicating Luther. To this the latter replied 


by publicly burning the papal bull and the canon 
law in December 1520. To Luther, the canon law 
was objectionable, because it insisted on the 
supremacy of the Pope and his authority over all 
matters of conscience, and particularly over Biblical 
exposition. Luther held that the real essence of 
religion lay in an inner feeling, akin almost to 
mysticism, and not in any rationalized system of faith 
imposed by an outside Authority. 

Meanwhile, the young Emperor Charles V was 
placed in a dilemma. As Catholic Emperor and 
sovereign of Spain, he was bound to the Pope, but 
“nine-tenths of Germany shouted for Luther.” 
If he were to place the rebel under the ban of the 
Empire, he would encounter the opposition of several 
German princes and of the great majority of the 
German people. In January, 1521, the Imperial Diet 
was summoned to meet at Worms. Luther refused 
to retract any of his opinions, and would acknow- 
ledge no authority save the Bible as interpreted by 
individual conscience. “‘ I cannot and will not recant 
anything,” he concluded, “for to act against our 
conscience is neither safe for us, nor open to us. On 
this I take my stand. I can do no other.” 

Accordingly, Luther was placed under the ban of 
the Empire, but was saved by the intervention of the 
Elector Frederick, who had him secretly conveyed 
to the Wartburg, where he remained in isolation 
until March 1522. It was during this period that 
Luther completed his vernacular translation of the 
New Testament. 

During his absence, the extremists among his 
followers had carried the struggle several stages 
further, and rioting broke out in Wittenberg : but 
Luther stood for order, not anarchy, and, with his 
return, peace was restored in the troubled city. New 
dangers threatened, however, frcm the growing 
discontent among the peasantry, upon whom feudal 
and antiquated restrictions bore heavily, but to 
whom Lutheran teachings, with their insistence on 
true Christian freedom and individual right, made 
instant appeal. The peasants’ war which followed did 
no little harm to the cause of the Reformation, for 
it brought forth the sternest denunciations of Luther, 
who advised the princes to adopt firm action, though 
for him this meant the ending of his personal 
popularity. Thus, the religious conflict came to be 
more and more associated with political affairs. 
The failure of the Council of Regency set up at 
Worms, the outbreak first of the Knights’ war and 
later of the Peasants’ Revolt, led Luther to rely 
more on the princes. When the Imperial Diet met 
at Spier, in 1526, the majority of members decided 
that, pending a final settlement of the religious issue, 
each ruler should conduct himself “‘ in such a way 
as to defend his course before God and the Emperor.” 
In 1529 a second Diet reversed this decision ; 
against its action, several of the princes and fourteen 
free cities made solemn “ protest.”” The name of 
Protestant was henceforth applied to them. 

The following year, 1530, an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion was made at Augsburg, but failed. Henceforth, 
political intrigue and open war were to dominate the 
course of the Reformation. In the midst of the 
struggle, Luther himself ied in 1546. 





N THE EAST BANK OF THE River Lea at 
(_) essesson in Hertfordshire stand the 

ruins of the Rye House. “ The house is 
-an old, strong building,” ran the official account 
of the 1683 conspiracy to which it gave its 
name, “and stands alone, encompassed by a 
mote. Towards the garden it has high walls, 
so that twenty men might easily defend it 
against five hundred.” After some two and 
three-quarter centuries the remnants of moat 
and castle testify to the careful planning of the 
conspirators, and to the trick of fate which 
preserved Charles II and his brother from an 
ambush that might well have put an end to 
monarchical government in England. 

The Rye House was indeed old when the 
conspirators used it. The north-west corner of 
Epping forest lay close to its boundary when the 
castle was constructed under a licence granted 
by Henry VI to Andrew Ogard in 1440. Now 
small-holdings face suburban housing across 
the river. Beside the stagnant water in what 
remains of the moat, weeds and bushes choke 
the ruins of the garden wall. The fifteenth- 
century brick gateposts are defaced by a hoard- 
ing. In the centre of the grounds is a dilapi- 
dated Victorian pavilion, built when the Rye 
House contained a collection of curiosities to 
delight the eyes of credulous cheap-trippers 
from London. Rising above this garish con- 
struction, the central portion of the castle, 
gutted by fire within living memory, stands 
gaunt and derelict. Over the east gateway, 
which once gave access to the drawbridge, the 
beauty of the cut brick-work is still distinguish- 
able, with its flanking oriel windows and their 
moulded brick corbelling. Weather-beaten 
gargoyles interrupt the stone cornice below the 
strong brick battlements. A ribbed and twisted 
chimney dominates the western side. 

At the time of the conspiracy, the road from 
Newmarket could be seen from the Rye House 
for a mile of its approach. As it drew near the 
river it passed through a tollgate, a yard and a 
small field, before passing into a narrow lane 
beside the castle. Into this lane the royal 
cortége was due to pass in late March 1683 on its 
return from the Newmarket races. The leading 
guards would have been a few yards from the 
bridge, the rear party abreast of a paling fence 
lining the castle corn e¢hambers and stables, 
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Sidney 
and the 


Rye House 
Plot 


Only by a trick of fate in 1683 were 

Charles II and his brother preserved 

from an ambush that might have put 
an end to monarchy in England. 


By J. H. M. SALMON 


when a haycart would have suddenly swung 
over to block the passage of the outriders. The 
cavalcade would have closed up and halted in 
confusion. To the right, the paling fence 
extended to the moat and the loopholed wails 
of the Rye House gardens ; to the left, a ditch 
and a thick hedge abutted on to the buildings 
of the bridge tavern. Horses would have reared, 
an unsuspecting guard officer would have 
ridden forward to order the removal of the 
obstruction, and perhaps a royal head would 
have appeared impatiently at the carriage 
window. Then from every loophole and vantage 
point would have blazed out a volley of 
musketry, and, as agonized horses and wounded 
postillions vainly sought their escape, a body of 
horsemen would have thundered out of the 
courtyard behind the stables and charged into 
the centre of the holocaust. 

It was the one-eyed, ex-Cromwellian officer, 
** Hannibal ” Rumbold, who had hit upon the 
Rye House as the ideal site for these desperate 
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By courtesy o {the Hoddesdon U.D.C. Records Offic: 


Scene of the Plot : the Rye House at Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire 
from an engraving made in 1824 


intentions. The place had recently passed from 
the possession of Sir Edward Baesh-to Edmund 
Field, later Member of Parliament for Hertford- 
shire. Field had leased the castle and the malt 
houses and stables surrounding the outer court 
to Rumbold, who had retired from the army of 
the Protectorate in 1659, married the widow 
of a brewer and adopted her late husband’s 
trade. For some time Rumbold had been 
attending secret meetings of a group of London 
conspirators. The London sheriff Richard 
Goodenough, and that habitual plotter, Parson 
Robert Ferguson, visited the Rye House with a 
number of others and confirmed Rumbold’s 
arrangements for the ambush. The irreverent 
Rumbold took advantage of the occasion to ask 
Ferguson to consecrate a blunderbuss which he 
had borrowed from the conspirator West to 
destroy the King and the Duke. Others who 
may well have joined in the preliminary recon- 
naissance were Rumsey, one of the leading 
organizers, Walcot, who was to command the 


charge upon the surviving guards, Wildman, 
the celebrated Leveller whom Cromwell im- 
prisoned, and a certain Mr. Shephard, who was 
said to have owned the tavern at the bridge, 
and in whose London house and wine-shop 
many of the conspirators met. 

It is difficult to believe that this small band 
of desperadoes would have planned the assas- 
sination without the protection of some more 
influential group and the assurance that this 
was a first step in a design to overthrow the 
government. This, however, has been the 
accepted interpretation of the affair, although 
it has not been denied that such a higher 
directorate did exist. In reality the story behind 
the Rye House Plot began in the year 1682, 
when the Earl of Shaftesbury played his last 
card in a game whose stake was nothing less 
than the government of the realm.’ 


The seed of an assassination plot somewhere 
along the Newmarket road may have been planted 
even earlier. Such an ambush was mentioned in 
vague terms during the Popish Plot trials. 





As the leader of the “ Faction,”’ Shaftesbury 
commanded the allegiance both of those who 
desired to see the royal authority limited in 
accordance with Pym’s’ policy in the early 
months of the Civil War and of those who were 
frankly republican in their sympathies. Parlia- 
mentary action failed when the gentlemen of 
the Green Ribbon Club refused the concessions 
offered by the King to their demands for the 
exclusion of the Catholic York from the suc- 
cession. The turbulent fourth parliament was 
dissolved at Oxford in April 1681, scarcely one 
week after its assembly. The Court had gone 
over to the offensive. Some of the professional 
informers, who had served the Whigs well in 
the scares of the Popish Plot over the preceding 
three years, now testified against their masters. 
Shaftesbury escaped a bill of indictment of 
treason, which was thrown out at the Old 
Bailey in November 1681 by a Grand Jury 
carefully selected by the Whig sheriffs. 

A year before the Rye House Plot Shaftes- 
bury planned an armed rising, organized by the 
Earl of Argyle to take place in Scotland, and 
by the Earl of Essex, Lord Russell, Lord Grey 
of Werk and Sir Thomas Armstrong in England. 
Monmouth, the King’s natural son, was to 
serve as the figurehead, for if William of 
Orange had been chosen he could hardly have 
approved of the intrigues between the Whigs 
and his enemy the King of France. Moreover, 
Monmouth’s weakness could be used to 
Shaftesbury’s ends, while his presence would 
preserve the support of Whig monarchists. 
Plans for the March rising were frustrated by 
the hesitations of Argyle, but during the riots 
accompanying the elections of the London 
Sheriffs in September the conspiracy assumed 
a more definite form. 

Russell, Grey and Armstrong, together with 
a few well-known republicans such as Rumsey, 
arranged the details of revolt. In September, 
Monmouth was arrested after making a 
“progress” in Cheshire. Shaftesbury had 
already considered breaking with him. The 
Duke would not sanction his father’s murder, 
although Ferguson later reported that Good- 
enough had been bribed to arrange the King’s 
assassination on his return from Newmarket 
in October. Bishop Burnet also referred to the 
Rye House Plot taking place in October 1682, 


and it is possible that the events plotted for the 
following March were based on plans made five 
months before. It was Monmouth’s henchman, 
Armstrong, “that debauch’d  Atheistical 
Bravo” as Sprat, the author of The True 
Account of the Horrid Conspiracy, called him, 
who made Shaftesbury’s final dispositions for 
the rising which Trenchard was to lead at 
Taunton. Early in November the principal 
conspirators met on two occasions in Shep- 
hard’s London house, and a day was fixed in 
the middle of the month. When that day came 
Shaftesbury’s associates held that the attempt 
was premature. The Earl fled with his chaplain, 
Ferguson, to Holland, where he died two 
months later. 

Shaftesbury had been the directing force 
behind the whole of the 1682 conspiracy. After 
his departure the plot was maintained and co- 
ordinated by a new member of the inner circle, 
Algernon Sidney. In a statement made at the 
investigations preceding the later trials, the 
conspirator West said that Sidney had met him 
at Uxbridge in October 1682 and revealed his 
interest in the plot. Sidney would gladly have 
joined the conspiracy at an earlier date had it 
not been for his distrust of Shaftesbury’s 
personal ambitions. Sidney had held respon- 
sible posts in the parliamentary army during 
the Civil War and, when victory had been 
secured, he assisted Vane and Haselrigg in their 
opposition to Cromwell and the Army Council. 
When Cromwell triumphed he retired from 
politics until the death of the Protector restored 
him to the government. Before the Restora- 
tion he proceeded on an embassy to Denmark, 
and in November 1659 he wrote to Whitelocke:* 
“If the government in England doe continue 
on the good old principles I shall be ready to 
serve them ; if it returns to monarchy I desire 
nothing but liberty to retire, finding myself a 
very unfit stone for such a building.” Sidney 
remained in exile until 1677, engaging in every 
continental intrigue that might pull down the 
monarchy he so steadfastly opposed. “ Stiff 
he was in republican principles,” wrote 
Burnet, “and an enemy to everything that 
looked like monarchy. He could insinuate him- 


2 Bulstrode Whitelocke, Member of the Long 
Parliament ; Cromwellian Ambassador. to Sweden 
in 1653 ; Keeper of the Great Seal under Richard 
Cromwell. 
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self into people who would hearken to his 
notion with a wonderful dexterity.” Sidney 
failed in his attempts to enter the House of 
Commons in 1680, but his influence was con- 
siderable enough for the French ambassador 
to include him in his list of pensioners whom 
his master paid to maintain the pressure on his 
fellow monarch. Such was the man who now 
joined the counsels of the conspirators. 

In January 1683 a group of men met at the 
house of John Hampden, the grandson of the 
parliamentary hero. This was the so-called 
“Council of Six.” It comprised Monmouth, 
Essex, Howard, Russell, Sidney and Hampden. 
In February Ferguson returned. Ferguson 
had directed a secret Whig press during the 
prolonged witch-hunt which followed the 
revelations of Titus Oates in the “ Popish 
Plot. ” Either he or Sidney had written a tract 
claiming to justify the proceedings and policy 
of the second and third parliaments, and it was 
Ferguson who had written the three parts of 
the pamphlet No Protestant Plot, or the Present 
Pretended Conspiracy against the King and 
Government Discovered to be a Conspiracy 
against the King and his Protestant Subjects. 
This tract refuted the counter-charges of the 
court party and covered the 1682 intrigues. 
Ferguson’s experience as a conspirator was 
valuable to the leaders of the plot. At the same 
time they were joined by Lord Grey, whose 
dramatic trial for the “ debauching ” of Lady 
Henrietta Berkeley. figures prominently in 
Cobbett and Howell’s State Trials. After his 
capture at Sedgemoor, Grey was later to write 
an account of the 1682 and 1683 plots in an 
attempt to save his own neck. He was brought 
into the circle by Monmouth to aid Russell 
and himself in frustrating the republican 
tendencies of the “ Venetians,” Essex and 
Sidney. Lord Howard of Escrick appeared to 
lack firm political principles, and Hampden 
was also undecided. This rift in the group was 
a deep one, for, according to Grey, only Mon- 
mouth and Russell desired to preserve the 
monarchy and the life of the King. 

In March some Scottish revolutionaries 
summoned by an agent sent by Sidney reported 
to the “Council” on the state of Argyle’s 
preparations in the north.? Both West in his 
evidence at the later trial of the conspirator, 





After a portrait by Van Egmondt, 1663 
“* This hand opposed to tyrants”? : 
ALGERNON SIDNEY, 1622-83 


Walcot, and Ferguson in the narrative he sub- 
sequently wrote, asserted that negotiations with 
the Scots broke down through their fear of the 
extreme republicanism of Sidney and his 
associate, Wildman. Soon afterwards another 
meeting was held at Colonel Rumsey’s house 
at Soho Fields. Ferguson and Armstrong 
attended, but Essex and Howard were absent. 
Grey, who had previously been briefed by 
Ferguson, tried to ascertain Sidney’s real 
intentions. “‘ Colonial Sidney,” he wrote later, 
“‘ muttered to himself for some time.” In the 
end Sidney was forced to declare himself, and 
when others in the group spoke in favour of 
retaining the monarchy, he remarked that 
“when wise men drew their swords against 

* It is interesting to note that this agent, Aaron 


Smith, was legal adviser to Titus Oates throughout 
the Popish plot scare. 




















































their king, they laid aside the thoughts of treat- 
ing with him.” Ten days later it was resolved 
at another meeting that Sidney and Essex 
should draw up a declaration that would justify 
revolt without suggesting any alternative form 
of government. 

Both Ferguson and Rumsey organized and 
attended meetings of subordinate conspirators 
in the early weeks of 1683. Two others— 
Holmes, the agent of Argyle, and Major Wild- 
man—moved freely in both circles. Wildman, 
according to Ferguson, wus introduced into the 
higher circle by Sidney, and in a short time 
became on terms of intimacy with Russell, 
Essex and even Monmouth. Goodenough, 
West, Walcot, Rumbold, Keeling and other 
minor conspirators frequently met at a tavern 
in Lombard Street close to a house used by the 
“ Council.” Ferguson arranged the distribu- 
tion of arms and there are grounds for believing 
that Sidney concerned himself with the pro- 
vision of funds. On the instructions of the 
“ Council” Armstrong and Wildman asked 
Rumsey, Rumbold and their men to make haste 
in completing detailed plans for the rising. 
Seamen were organized at Wapping ; a mutiny 
in the fleet was planned. There were to be 
risings at Taunton, Bristol, York, Exeter, 
Chester and London. In the capital, plans were 
made to disarm the Guards, seize the Tower, 
the Exchange, the Mews, the Savoy, Whitehall 
and Westminster Bridge. A party of horse at 
Staines was to prevent the escape of the Court 
to Windsor. All the rituals of conspiracy were 
observed. Charles and James were known as 
££ Slavery and Popery” or “ Blackbird and 
Goldfinch.” Other code names were assigned 
to conspirators and weapons. 

There is a romantic story, which is almost 
certainly untrue, that the lover of Rumbold’s 
daughter discovered the plot and set fire to 
buildings at the Newmarket race-course when 
his account was disbelieved. At all events, a 
fire at Newmarket caused the early return of 
the King on March 22nd. Rumbold reported 
disconsolately that he had seen Charles pass the 
Rye Hause “ very slenderly guarded, only with 
five gr six persons, and those tired and ill- 
appointed.” 

In June Keeling revealed what he knew to 
Secretary Jenkins. Sidney had written that the 
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fact that men as incapable as Jenkins could 
hold office was itself an indictment of the 
government. His judgment might have been 
more cautious had he known that Jenkins had 
named him in 1682 as a man who must be 
closely watched. West, Rumsey and Shephard 
came forward to testify against their fellows, 
and Howard, who had been dragged from his 
hiding place in a chimney, hastened to imitate 
them. Monmouth, Ferguson and Armstrong 
went into hiding. Many of the minor plotters 
were listed in the July proclamation as having 
escaped. Monmouth wrote to the King: 
“* Nothing under Heaven has struck me so to the 
Heart, as to be put into a Proclamation for 
the Intention of Murdering of you, Sir, and the 
Duke.” Russell was prosecuted by Sir George 
Jeffreys on July 13th, and paid for his treason 
with his life. On the morning of this trial 
Essex cut his throat in the Tower. After inter- 
rogation before the Council, Grey escaped by 
enticing the messenger sent to convey him to 
the Tower to join him in a drinking bout. 
Armstrong had been declared an outlaw, and 
when he had been taken by a stratagem at 
Leyden he was executed without trial. Hollo- 
way, the organizer of the Bristol rising, was 
brought back from the West Indies. In Scot- 
land certain conspirators were subjected to 
torture, and some, such as Argyle’s friend 
Baillie of Jerviswood, met with summary justice 
in the courts. Hampden, the last of the 
** Council of Six ” to face trial, was found guilty 
of a misdemeanour because of the lack of 
evidence against him. Rumbold was finally 
arrested and quartered in 1685, some of his 
limbs being displayed at Hoddesdon.* 

Sidney’s trial did not take . place until 
November 1683. To the Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion Sidney was the “ patriot,” the man who 
had inscribed his motto at the University of 
Copenhagen—Manus haec inimica_tyrannis 
(this hand opposed to tyrants). He was their 
prophet of the cult of parliamentary sovereignty, 
his Discourses Concerning Government a supple- 
ment to the Lockian vindication of the new 
régime. To their nineteenth-century successors 
Sidney was the herald of a balanced constitu- 
tion and individual liberty. This view has 


- According to another account Rumbold died in 
action in Argyle’s abortive insurrection of 1685. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


With his enemy he had a secret interview : CHARLES II (1630-1685) 
Painting by 7. M. Wright 


persisted because of the prejudice shown 
against him at his trial and the slightness of the 
evidence as to his réle in the general conspiracy. 

Sidney was arraigned on a charge of High 
Treason before Jeffreys, who had become a 
Lord Chief Justice, for joining in a conspiracy 
to depose and murder the King and to “ alter 
and utterly subvert the ancient government of 
this Kingdom of England,” and for writing 
** a certain false, seditious and traitorous libell.” 
At his trial, Sidney defended himself with 
calmness and skill before the judge who, to the 
somewhat biased view of Burnet, was “‘ scanda- 
lously vicious, drunk and furiously passionate.” 
Indeed, such was Sidney’s reliance on the 


technicalities of the law that his denial of the 
facts carried less weight. Only Howard, whom 
Sidney discredited on grounds additional to his 
desire to earn his pardon, gave evidence as to 
his part in the plot which was not hearsay. 
The prosecution also put in certain of Sidney’s 
political writings which had been seized in his 
rooms. In the Apology, in which he later 
repeated the substance of his defence, he stated 
that there were two political treatises, and 
because many of the trial extracts do not exactly 
correspond with the Discourses it has sometimes 
been assumed that the lesser work served to 
convict him. However, the numbering and 
text of certain sections read by the Attorney- 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


** Nothing under Heaven has struck me so to 
the heart.””> MONMOUTH by Lely 


General at the trial seem to fit into that part of 
the second chapter of the Discourses where the 
text breaks off with an explanation that certain 
pages were missing from the original manu- 
script. The titles of other sections read were 
clearly from the third chapter. 

The Discourses generally avoid specific 
reference to English political conditions. “A 
King,” read the clerk of the court, “ is subject 
unto the law of God, as he is a man to the people 
that makes him King : the Law sets a measure 
unto that subjection, and the Parliament 
judges of the particular cases thereupon 
arising.”” More violent passages than this may 
be found in the Discourses, such as : ‘“‘ What 
can be thought of that damnable conclusion, 
which has been made by fools and knaves, that 
the multitude may not, if need be, correct or 
depose their own magistrates ?”” Like Locke, 
Sidney set out to refute the doctrines of patri- 
archalism and divine authorization of monarchy 
described in Filmer’s Patriarcha. He also tried 
to refute Hobbes’s argument that monarchy 
was the only rational alternative to anarchy. 
It was by way of a vindication of Filmer that 
when Charles ordered a day of public thanks- 
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giving at his deliverance, the form of service 
included the text from the Epistle to the 
Romans : “ For there is no power but of God : 
the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

It had long been established that in treason 
cases the prisoner received no copy of the 
indictment, no counsel, no list of crown 
witnesses and no right to compel the attendance 
of witnesses for the defence. Jeffreys has 
wrongly been censured for disallowing Sidney’s 
pleas upon these points. Sidney based his 
defence on Tudor statutes requiring two 
witnesses to attest each overt act of treason. 
Jeffreys ruled that two witnesses in all were 
sufficient. Howard served as a witness to the 
overt act of sending an agent to the Scots, and 
the paper, since scribere est agere, as evidence of 
another overt act. The summing up was later 
condemned by William III’s Solicitor General, 
end a statute in 1696, two years before the 
publication of the Discourses, placed the inter- 
pretation of the treason laws beyond doubt. 

The disadvantages from which Sidney 
suffered in conducting his defence do not, as 
has been so readily assumed, prove him 
innocent of complicity in the general plot or in 
the details of the Rye House affair. The 
eloquence with which Russell, Sidney, Mon- 
mouth and Grey dissociated themselves from 
the assassination plot has facilitated the task 
of Whig historians. The fanatics of the Rye 
House, according to their view, were entirely 
unconnected with the men who had assumed 
the mantle of Shaftesbury as the leaders of the 
opposition party. Hence “ the plot was made 
use of for the destruction of three eminent men 
who wished the welfare of their country,” and 
“little ingenuity was needed in the days of 
bogus plots to drag Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney into association with an infamy of which 
they had never heard.” Those who deposed 
the Stuarts in 1688 were ready to condemn the 
minor conspirators in order to preserve the 
martyred innocence of the leaders, but it is 
difficult to maintain this interpretation if the 
close liaison between groups, shown by the 
activities of the intermediaries, is considered. 
It is unlikely that Wildman, Rumsey, Ferguson, 
Holmes or Armstrong would actively, or even 
tacitly, sanction the Rye House plot without 
first ensuring that Rumbold’s blunderbuss 

















fitted into the general plans of those controlling 
the whole conspiracy. 

Another possibility is that all or part of the 
conspiracy was bogus—a sham plot staged by 
the government to discredit the exclusionists. 
This was, in fact, the theory of Barnardiston, 
one of the jurymen who had rejected the bill 
against Shaftesbury. Barnardiston was tried 
and condemned for writing a tract to this effect. 
In face of the evidence of those, such as 
Ferguson, who contrived their escape, and of 
those, such as Walcot, who faced their punish- 
ment without turning informer, itis impossible to 
describe the affair in terms of the Popish Plot or 
of Dangerfield’s “‘ Meal Tub ” hoax of 1680. 

Another improbable explanation is that the 
whole of the _ revolutionary ‘“ Council” 
authorized the ambush at the Rye House. 
Certainly, the “ Council ” met shortly before 
the attempt was to take place. Monmouth and 
Russell may have been told that the King was 
to be captured rather than killed. There is no 
information as to relations between the principal 
conspirators after the ambush had failed. Grey 
and the remainder had every reason later to 
disavow knowledge of so treasonable a design, 
and the informers among the lower group may 
have been ignorant of the degree of their 
participation. The objection to this hypothesis 
is the character of Lord Howard, who would 
be aware of any such decision of the whole 
“Council” and who would have had little 
hesitation in using it to gain his own pardon. 
Moreover, the rift between republicans and 
monarchists on the “ Council” makes it un- 
likely that agreement would have been reached 
on a venture such as that of the Rye House. 

The thesis that there were a number of 
unrelated plots in 1683 is disproved by the 
knowledge of men such as West of the organiza- 
tion in other areas. There must have been 
someone at the centre to spin this web of con- 
spiracy which extended from Bristol to 
Aberdeen, and at some stage it seems that this 
organizer decided to embody the Rye House in 
the general scheme. If this person was Sidney, 
or even if Sidney, Wildman and Essex were 
together responsible, most of the hitherto un- 
explained factors are at once resolved. The 
author of the royal proclamation of July 27th, 
1683, himself admitted : “ It is hard to imagine 
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how men of so many different interests and 
opinions could joyn in any enterprise.” The 
small republican element in the “ Council” 
had every reason to steal a march on the 
monarchists, and thus commit them to a 
republican policy or evict them from their in- 
effective share of the leadership. Sidney’s 
association with Wildman is a significant fact 
in this context, and it may well be that he had 
attached Ferguson to his party. It is possible to 
construe Sidney’s defence at his trial as a clever 
facade behind which lay an even closer link 
with events at the Rye House than that alleged 
by the crown. If this explanation is correct the 
difficulty experienced by the prosecution in 
presenting a convincing case, and the ignorance 
of the minor conspirators of Sidney’s pivotal 
réle, must indicate the consummate skill with 
which he conducted the intrigue. 

Sidney died with the same courage with 
which he had faced Jeffreys. Narcissus Luttrel 
described the scene for posterity in his Brief 
Historical Narration: “ He had no minister with 
him nor any of his relations, nor did he seem in 
the least concerned, and made no speech on the 
scaffold, but gave a paper to the Sheriff.” To 
the end he had an aristocratic contempt for the 
mob who had come to see him die. It was not 
this mass of humanity for whom his subtle 
brain had plotted. The spectacle they came to 
witness was not the butchery they had anti- 
cipated. The sentence of hanging and quarter- 
ing, pronounced with relish by Jeffreys, had 
been commuted by the King to beheading, 
perhaps because of respect for Sidney’s noble 
birth and the reputation of his father, the Earl 
of Leicester, or perhaps because of a strange 
bond between Charles and his enemy which 
had led him to have a long and secret interview 
with Sidney shortly after the latter had returned 
from exile. Whatever the nature of this bond, 
Sidney was not the man to allow it to affect the 
course of affairs at the Rye House, nor Charles 
the man to stay the executioner’s axe. The last 
words of the paper which Sidney handed to the 
sheriff read : “ At the last Thou hath permitted 
me to be singl’d out as a witness of Thy Truth, 
and even by the confession of my opposers, for 
that Old Cause in which I was from my youth 
engag’d, and for which Thou hast often and 
wonderfully declar’d Thyself.” 











RICHARD III: 


The Editors have received a number of letters, prompted 
by Mr. A. R. Myers, article on The Character of 
Richard III (August issue), all of them principally 
concerned with the problem of the murder of the 
Princes in the Tower. Below we print two of these 
letters, together with a reply by Mr. Myers. 


SIR, 

It is a pity that A. R. Myers, in his psychological 
study of Richard III, should in the last part of his 
essay have assumed some items from Tudor sources 
to be true, after taking the trouble (very fairly) 
earlier to discredit these chronicles as evidence. 
This enables him to present a striking case of 
schizophrenia, though too extreme to be entirely 
credible ; but, in fairness to the case for Richard, 
some other factors need to be mentioned, and a few 
queries raised. 

(1) What, apart from the Croyland Chronicle 
(1483) and a speech by the Chancellor of France at 
Tours (January, 1484), are the “large number of 
sources”? reporting the murder of the Princes by 
Richard, discounting accounts written after Henry 
VII had become King ? Taking ‘‘ contemporary ” 
to mean (as it surely should in this case) written 
during Richard’s reign, was even Mancini’s a strictly 
contemporary account, and what and how reliable 
were his sources of information (I am genuinely 
asking information on this last point) ? The points 
have been made elsewhere that the Croyland monk 
wrote on hearsay far from the centre of events, that 
his abbey was close to Morton’s bishopric of Ely, 
and Morton himself was a refugee in France, patently 
conspiring against Richard, by January, 1484. 

It must be added that Philip de Comines, another 
source of the Princes story, only began to write 
his Memoirs (which were not completed until 
about I501) in 1488, three years after Bosworth, 
that he knew Henry when in exile at the Court of 
his master Louis XI, who had always supported the 
Lancastrian cause, and his account of English 
happenings is patently garbled and inaccurate (for 
instance, he names Buckingham as actual murderer 
of the Princes, and says he was executed by Richard 
because of this dangerous knowledge). 

(2) What was Richard’s motive for the murder of 
his nephews? Parliament, at a meeting at which 
Richard was not present, had accepted Stillington’s 
evidence of Edward IV’s earlier marriage (in view 
of Edward’s reputation with women it was not 
difficult to credit), and under English law this would 
make Edward’s children by Elizabeth Woodville 
without question illegitimate, and automatically 
exclude them from the throne. Richard himself, 
whether he put Stillington (a Bishop of good char- 
acter) up to it or not (and all the evidence goes to 
show that until this bombshell he was making 
arrangements for the coronation of Edward V), 
would not be able to reverse this Parliamentary 
decision, based on English law and custom. The 
next male heir, Clarence’s half-wit boy Edward of 
Warwick, was also legally excluded from the throne 
owing to the Attainder against his father (which 
Richard later lifted). It was natural therefore for 
Parliament to offer the Protector the throne, both in 
matter of birth and as a stabilizing factor, and the 
Act of Titulus Regius gave Richard unquestionable 
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right to reign. To murder his nephews could only 
undermine his legal position and turn public opinion 
against him. And Richard was no fool, and obviously 
knew the value of popularity. Therefore, why ? 

(3) Mr. Myers suggests a ‘‘ widespread movement 
in the important south of England for the liberation 
of the Princes.” This is, of course, the story of Tudor 
chronicles ; but is there any contemporary evidence 
whatever for it, or for the statement that the Stilling- 
ton story (accepted by Parliament who saw the 
evidence) was “ widely disbelieved” ? I suggest 
not, and it would entirely contradict the other and 
more reliable stories of Richard’s popularity in the 
country. 

(4) Was Clarence’s imprisonment and murder 
anything to do with his possible knowledge of 
Edward’s secret marriage (which would have made 
him heir) ? Did the Woodvilles, as well as Edward, 
know of it, and the danger to their interests ? 

(5) Jf Richard murdered the Princes to prevent 
risings in their favour, why did he not exhibit their 
bodies (with some story of natural or accidental 
death) to prove their death ? There was plenty of 
precedents for this (Henry IV and Richard II, 
Edward IV and Henry VI). What possible use were 
the Princes’ deaths to Richard if they were not 
publicly announced ? And if (as would seem) they 
were unnecessary, why murder them at all ? Hardly 
out of pure wickedness, since it seems admitted 
Richard was by nature kind and religious, and 
strongly devoted and loyal to the boys’ father (there 
was, Clarence apart, a great sense of unity in the 
York family). It is true he had no reason to love the 
boys’ mother, but the only reasonable explanation 
of this singularly stupid murder, by a man of shrewd 
sense, seems to be one of the famous sudden Plan- 
tagenet rages. But about what ? 

(6) If there were contemporary rumours, how is 
it the Bishop of St. David’s had not heard them (as a 
cleric he would surely not have praised so highly 
a suspected child murderer) ? Is there any evidence 
that Richard himself knew of them ? If not, there 
is nothing surprising in his failure to produce the 
living boys. Why also, if the boys were rumoured 
murdered by their uncle, did Elizabeth Woodville 
leave sanctuary, allow her daughters to attend 
Richard’s Court, and write to her son Dorset to 
make his peace with Richard and return from exile ? 
Astonishing behaviour in a mother! Even more 
astonishing, why, in his Attainder against Richard 
after Bosworth, did Henry not mention the murder 
of the Princes—his strongest card against Richard ? 

(7) The defection of a few barons (e.g., Hastings 
and Buckingham) was purely in self-interest, no 
mention of the Princes was made in connection with 
these conspiracies, and they were normal accompani- 
ments of the feudal reign. Stanley, whose treachery 
cost Richard the Battle of Bosworth, was Henry 
Tudor’s stepfather. He had previously been 
pardoned by Richard for his share in the Hastings 
plot. 

(8) One foreign chronicle suggests the boys died 
by accident, falling from a bridge. Accident or 
natural death is, of course, just possible, though not 
probable. It might explain Richard’s hushing the 
matter up, for fear of the inevitable conclusions and 
public revulsion. 

















(9) The record of Richard III and Henry VII 
as kings certainly cannot be overlooked in this matter 
of royal murder. Richard pardoned known Lancas- 
trians, a great number of them attended his Corona- 
tion, and other Yorkist heirs mixed freely at his 
Court. Henry VII, with no family feeling involved, 
systematically got rid of these remaining Yorkist 
heirs (apart from Elizabeth whom he married, and 
delayed crowning for two years), by means of 
trumped-up charges of treason, even executing the 
innocent retarded boy, Edward of Warwick, whom 
Richard had made his heir. If he told Elizabeth 
Richard had murdered her brothers (perhaps just 
before Bosworth, when she was north at Sherriff 
Hutton), she may have believed him, and there is no 
need to take her acquiescence as proof of Markham’s 
inaccuracy on the main point. 

(10) Tyrrel’s confession of murdering the Princes 
at Richard’s instigation was produced nineteen years 
after the event, and after his own execution by Henry 
for conspiracy. What evidence have 
we, apart from the word of Henry’s 
agents, that such a confession was, 
in fact, ever made ? 

(11) Why was Tyrrel given two 
general pardons early in the reign 
of Henry VII, and then packed off 
to posts abroad until his final 
liquidation ? Was this liquidation 
necessary because he showed signs 
of defection, and might blab about 
the murder of the Princes (but not 
necessarily on Richard’s orders) ? 

(12) If the skeletons found two 
centuries later on Tower territory 
(but not, some accounts suggest, at 
the foot of a staircase, where tradi- 
tion buried them) were those of the 
Princes, is it possible for modern 
medical evidence to deduce the ages 
within a matter of eighteen months 
—especially considering the fact that human beings 
were far smaller and shorter in the Middle Ages 
than today ? 

(13) A minor point : why does Mr. Myers accept 
the wholly Tudor*source for Richard’s use of the 
story of Edward IV’s own bastardy ? Is this likely 
in view of the bastardizing of Edward’s children 
(quite sufficient for his purpose), his past loyalty to 
Edward, and his friendly terms with his mother, 
with whom he was living at the time? Unless, of 
course, his mother (knowing of the Butler marriage) 
backed him in her desire to see Richard on the 
throne : a possible, but hardly likely, self-sacrifice 
from a proud Neville. 

I am not for one moment suggesting Richard was 
not ambitious or incapable of ruthlessness when 
necessary : the nature of the time made such com- 
plexities of character inevitable. But his general 
character, and the nature of his government (which 
Suggests he inherited many qualities of moderation 
and political integrity from his father, Richard of 
York), are so much at variance with his supposed 
“crimes” that I feel these points must be made. 
The case against Kichard is unproven by any 
standards of modern British justice ; and the least 
we can do is to give him the benefit of the doubt, on 
the available evidence. 


Yours, etc., 
AUDREY WILLIAMSON, London, W.2. 











P.S.—Since writing, I have seen Mr. V. B. Lamb’s 
letter in the Sunday Times of August 8th. 
On its face value, the extract from Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, quoted by him, certainly 
seems to suggest that the younger of the two 
Princes, Richard Duke of York (and another 
could hardly have been officially appointed, as 
the “‘ murder” was nothing more than a 
rumour, if that), was not only alive in 1484 but 
actually moving among Richard’s Court. 


SIR, 

Mr. A. R. Myers has given a very able summary 
of the present-day view in his article on Richard III 
in your August issue, but in some points at least he 
has been misleading, probably because too much 
influenced by Mancini, whose bona fides appears 
never to have been questioned. If Richard’s actions 
and motives might be removed from the microscope 
slide, and those of Bishop Morton 
substituted, the result might be 
illuminating, for in my opinion his 
lust for power and the unscrupulous- 
ness of his means for achieving it 
were quite as great as Richard’s are 
supposed to have been. 

After the fatal Tower meeting, 
when Morton was _ imprisoned, 
Richard became an obstacle in his 
path which had to be removed. The 
Lancastrians and Wydevilles pro- 
vided an obvious coalition against 
Richard, but, whilst they would both 
agree that Richard was a usurper, it 
was more difficult to get them to- 
gether on a long-term policy. The 
first move, however, seems to have 
been made only four days after 
Richard’s Coronation, and before 
even Mancini was hinting that the 
Princes were dead. This was the messenger sent 
by the man Collingbourne to Henry Tudor in 
Brittany, inviting him, as a strictly financial proposi- 
tion, to invade England on October 18th, landing 
at Poole. But by degrees a master-stroke of policy, 
perfect in its simplicity, formed itself in Morton’s 
mind : if only the Princes were out of the way, 
their sister Elizabeth could be claimed as the heiress 
of York, and, if Henry Tudor would agree to marry 
her, the Wydevilles would support his claim to 
the throne. It is at this point that Mancini returned 
to France and made his report to his patron, the 
Archbishop of Vienne, who was certainly in negotia- 
tion with Brittany while Henry Tudor and Sir 
Edward Wydeville were there. There are three 
notable points in Mancini’s absorbingly interesting 
account :— 


1. In common with the Tudor chroniclers he 
dates the Duke of York’s delivery from Sanc- 
tuary before instead of after Hastings’ execu- 
tion—a_ deliberate falsification presumably 
designed to disguise the Queen’s share in-the 
Hastings plot. 

2. He omits all mention of Lady Eleanor Butler, 
and, by thus suppressing the real grounds of 
Richard’s right to the throne, agrees with the 
later Tudor policy of obliterating all mention 
of the lady, in order to make Richard appear a 

usurper. 
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3. He states that the Princes are as good as dead. 
It is clear therefore that Mancini’s account, 
while disagreeing with the Croyland Chronicle, 
aligns perfectly with Tudor policy on Richard III, and 
incidentally, served Morton’s ends as detailed above. 


Morton himself, in the meantime, having sowed 
his seed in France and Brittany (Henry was also 
urged to inform the French King that Richard 
contemplated making war on him), was inciting 
Buckingham to rebellion. Mr. Myers has not sug- 
gested any adequate motive for Buckingham’s 
rebellion, unless we are to believe that, while he and 
Henry knew of the Princes’ death in July or August, 
no word of it was allowed to reach their supporters 
until immediately before the rising in October. For 
that is the correct order of events. The rebellion was 
ostensibly for the liberation of the Princes, while 
in France it was already being said that they were 
dead. It was not until the marriage between Henry 
and Elizabeth had been secretly arranged and Henry 
was on the sea, that the rumour was spread in 
England—making Elizabeth so conveniently the 
heiress of York. It is curious that no historian seems 
to have noticed the timing of these events : the 
invasion, starting on October 18th, for which Henry 
had received the invitation three months previously ; 
the arrangement of the marriage, the arrival of Henry 
and the disappearance of the Princes. Are we really 
to believe that Richard, who, however complex his 
character, was no fool, in the midst of a triumphant 
progress, deliberately sacrificed his precious 
popularity and played into Henry’s hands by doing 
away with his nephews in a fit of panic, and then did 
not wish it to be known that they were dead ? 


Once the deed was accomplished, the rumours 
could safely look after themselves. Yet Polydore 
Vergil assures us that many would not believe in the 
Princes’ death, but said they had been conveyed 
abroad to their friends. It was a persistent belief 
even before Henry’s accession that they had escaped: 
when it grew in force afterwards we are told it was 
only Yorkist wishful thinking, which means that 
we are to take note of Lancastrian rumours, but not 
Yorkist ones. What other explanation can there be 
of Henry’s strange omission of the murder frem 
among the list of Richard’s other crimes, his hesita- 
tion in marrying Elizabeth, his silencing of his 
mother-in-law (which Richard had not found 
necessary) and his significant remark after Lord 
Lincoln’s death at Stoke : that he was sorry for the 
Earl’s death, for he had hoped to have learned by him 
the bottom of his danger ? When it is remembered 
that Lincoln had come from Burgundy, where 
"‘chard’s sister the Dowager Duchess had given it 

hat one of the Princes was alive and concealed 

where, these facts all point to one thing : that 
izenry had cause to believe the rumour himself. 
Indeed his whole handling of the Perkin Warbeck 
affair is in such marked contrast to his straight- 
forward exposure of Lambert Simnel that even his 
warmest supporters were rather critical. Perkin 
Warbeck might have been the Duke of York and 
still lived long enough with the Warbeck family to 
have intimate knowledge of their affairs ; while his 
probably genuine belief in Richard’s murder of the 
elder boy would be accounted for by Morton’s agent 
informing the possible murderer that he was acting 
on Richard’s orders. Similarly, Warbeck’s confession 
might have been made in the hope of escaping, as a 
Flemish citizen, the rigour of the English law. 


What, then, of the bones in the Abbey ? In this 
connexion there are several points that might be 
mentioned. First, Professor Wright was unable to 
swear to the sex, though he was careful not to say so 
in his paper, and was sufficiently unscientific to refer 
to the bones by the names of the boys before he had 
proved his point. Secondly, no date was assigned to 
them, and in later conversations with Mr. Philip 
Lindsay, Professor Wright apparently admitted that 
they might be foundation sacrifices. Thirdly, in Mr. 
Lindsay’s book Richard III : A Chronicle he mentions 
that when Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, was executed 
at the Tower in 1470, the Chaplain accused him of 
having put two children to death, and while I believe 
nothing is known of these children, it is possible the 
Chaplain was speaking from local knowledge. 
Fourthly, and most important, if the bones were 
found near a staircase, they could obviously not have 
been removed from the original burial place which 
was so described, and if they had mot been removed, 
the man Dighton, whose confession Henry VII 
allegedly procured, could have told Henry where 
the bodies were, and Henry would have found them 
himself and set all doubts at rest. 

Finally, I suggest that Richard did not gain the 
crown by a coup d’état based on trickery, but by the 
free and lawful election of the people and their 
leaders. Almost the entire peerage was prepared 
to swear allegiance to him at his Coronation : 
Bosworth therefore remains, as Sharon Turner and 
Miss Halsted have said, an example of treachery 
and ingratitude almost unparalleled in our history. 


Yours, etc. 
J. M. WIGRAM, 
London S.W.1. 


[Letters have also been received from Mr. G. E. V. 
Awdry, Mr. T. Clark and Mr. M. C. G. Hooton.— 
Eps.]} 


Mr. A. R. Myers writes : 


I hope I shall not be thought evasive or dis- 
courteous if I deal only briefly with some of the 
numerous queries made by your correspondents 
about the disappearance of the princes in the Tower ; 
to have answered them all in detail would have 
needed a letter nearly as long as the original article. 

Perhaps the most novel and exciting point for 
many of your readers will be that which various 
correspondents have raised—the apparent visit of 
** the Duke of York ” to Cambridge in March 1484, 
cited by Mr. V. B. Lamb from C. H. Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, Vol. 1, p. 230, in the issue of 
the Sunday Times dated August 8th. As soon as I 
saw this letter I wrote to Cambridge for a transcript 
from the original accounts, and this the Town Clerk 
has kindly had made for me. From this transcript 
I find that the crucial word is not “ ducis” but 
** domine ” ; the minstrels to whom the payment was 
made were not those of “‘ the Duke of York ” but of 
“the Lady of York,” i.e., presumably Cecily, 
Duchess of York, Richard’s mother. (Cooper’s 
mistake is understandable if one recalls that the 
abbreviated form in which ‘‘ domine ” was written 
[d’ne] could on a hasty reading be mistaken for the 
abbreviated form of “ducis” [duc], as in most 
fifteenth-century English handwriting an “n” and 
an “ e ” are similar toa “ u ” anda “ c ” respectively.) 
So we still await positive evidence that either of the 
























































sons of Edward IV survived after 1483. (Miss Wigram 
suggests that Perkin Warbeck may have been Richard, 
Duke of York ; I consider Gairdner’s ‘“ Story of 
Perkin Warbeck from Original Documents,” on 
pp. 263 to 335 of the second edition (1898) of his 
Richard III to be a complete and final refutation of 
that claim). 

Another point raised by various correspondents 
is the question of the sources for the belief that 
Richard was responsible for the death of his nephews. 
Mancini’s error and omission, pointed out by Miss 
Wigram, are more satisfactorily explained by ascrib- 
ing <hem to his retrospective revulsion from a man 
whom he believed to be a usurper and murderer than 
by attributing them to an incredibly malevolent and 
ubiquitous Morton. Miss Williamson revives an 
error of Markham which C. L. Kingsford long ago 
corrected when she assumes that the latter part of 
the Croyland Chronicle was composed by a monk of 
Croyland ignorant of events in London, whereas it 
was clearly written by a councillor of Edward IV 
(possibly John Russell, Chancellor of Richard III). 
But most serious of all is the assumption, apparently 
made by Miss Williamson, in common with Markham 
and his followers, that anything written about 
Richard and his reign after 1485 is ipso facto dis- 
credited. This seems to me as injudicious as to take 
all Tudor comments on Richard at their face value. 
The report, for example, mentioned by Miss William- 
son and others in defence of Richard, that Elizabeth 
Wydeville urged her son, the Marquis of Dorset, 
to return to England, rests solely on the authority of 
Polydore Vergil ; but apparently he is to be dis- 
carded as a source since he wrote after 1485 and at 
Henry VII’s behest. One cannot have it both ways. 
And even if one discounts all post-1485 accusations 
against Richard written in England as propaganda, 
the same charge cannot properly be made against the 
foreign ones. A shrewd statesman like Comines, 
whom Miss Williamson mentions, had (in spite of 
Markham’s prejudiced arguments) no adequate 
reason for blackening Richard III unjustly in this 
matter. As for Henry VII’s alleged failure to men- 
tion the murder of the princes in the Act of Attainder 
against Richard III, to what else does the charge of 
“the unnaturell . . . shedding of Infants blood ” 
refer (Rot. Parl., vi. 276a) ? As no one in 1485 could 
furnish actual proof of the murder, still less of the 
way in which it had been committed, it would have 
weakened Henry’s case to be more specific. As to 
why the bodies of the princes were never exposed in 
public, it may well have seemed to Richard better to 
leave people in doubt as to their fate, and to hope that 
interest in the mystery would gradually fade away 
after years of successful rule, rather than risk, by 
admitting the crime, a dangerous and perhaps fatal 
explosion of feeling against him. 

Miss Williamson asks for a motive for the murder 
of the princes, since, she says, “‘ the Act of Titulus 
Regius gave Richard unquestionable right to reign.” 
But an “ unquestionable right to reign ” is of little 
practical value if many influential people in fact 
question it ; and that this was the situation was 


admitted by Richard himself, in the Act of 1484, 
confirming his title. It was passed, it declared, to 
still the widespread doubts and questionings ani 
seditious language about his title (Rot. Parl., vi. 
241b). A motive for the murder of the princes is 
therefore plain ; to remove those whom many people 
persisted in regarding, in spite of the Titulus Regius, 
as the rightful heirs to the throne. 

Widespread disbelief in the Stillington story— 
or at any rate in its adequacy to justify Richard’s 
seizure of the throne—can be seen not only through 
this Act but in the disorders, of the autumn of 1483, 
the extensive character of which is attested not only 
by chronicles which Markhamists write off as tainted 
but by the administrative measures taken by 
Richard’s government to counteract them (recorded 
in the Patent Rolls). The ambitious Buckingham 
probably took part in the rebellion in the hope of 
gaining the throne himself after Henry and Richard 
had wasted each other’s strength ; he may, as 
Constable of England with easy access to the Tower, 
have taken a prominent part in the murder of the 
princes, to clear possible rivals out of the way. The 
difficulties in the chronology of the rebellion posed 
by Miss Wigram disappear if one recalls that a Lan- 
castrian conspiracy, hatched immediately after the 
accession of Richard III, fused with a Yorkist rising 
when the story of the murder of the princes became 
widespread and the plan for marrying Henry to 
Elizabeth was therefore made. As for Miss Wigram’s 
suggestions that the bones found in the Tower in 
1674 were those of children killed by Tiptoft, the 
two children with whose death the Earl of Worcester 
was reproached were the sons of the Earl of Desmond, 
executed and buried in 1468, not in London, but in 
far-away Drogheda. 

There remains room only to deal briefly with the 
old theory that the princes owed their death, not to 
Richard III, but to Henry VII. Ingenious as is 
Markham’s story, the fundamental trouble with it 
is that there is not a jot of positive evidence to 
support it. If the numerous ascriptions of the dis- 
appearance of the princes to Richard were false, 
and if the real murderer was Henry VII, why did no 
one, either in England or abroad so far as we know, 
ever say so ? If it be argued that everyone in England 
was too scared to open his mouth (which presupposes, 
as I said in my article, a more effective government 
than actually existed), why did some of Henry’s 
enemies on the continent (of whom there were many 
in the earlier years of his reign) not speak out ? 
Why, for example, did Henry’s bitter foe, Margaret 
of Burgundy, not accuse him of the crime, either 
from knowledge or mere suspicion ? And if the boys 
were still alive when Henry was seizing power after 
Bosworth, why did the fact (which must have been 
known to numerous persons) never leak out ? 
No one would deny that our information about the 
disappearance of the sons of Edward IV is much less 
satisfactory than we should like ; but the most 
reasonable deduction from the available evidence is 
that it was Richard who was responsible for their 
death. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TECHNOLOGY IN CHINA 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA. By Joseph 
Needham. Vol. 1, xxxviii and 318 pp. 36 illustra- 
tions. (Cambridge University Press. 52s. 6d.) 
Dr. Needham is a giant in energy and constructive 

capacity, and the work of which one volume has now 

appeared has been planned on an appropriately 
gigantic scale. Though in the main a history of 
science and technology in China, it will in the sub- 
sequent six volumes also cover philosophy, astrology, 
divination, mathematics—but there is no end to the 
list. No other author could of course possess an 
equally detailed and specialized knowledge of all these 
subjects. Dr. Needham was helped in his researches 
by his young Chinese assistant Wang Ling, and he 
lists sixty friends who have read and criticized various 
sections of the work. Despite this, any trained 

Sinologue will notice a fair sprinkling of mistakes. 

Probably all of them would have been eliminated if 

the MS. could have been read (as was intended) 

by the late Professor Haloun, the teacher and friend 
whom Dr. Needham so often quotes. But in the 
presence of so vast an undertaking, carried out so 
capably, to dwell on small errors would be misleading 
and ungenerous. It is clear that the work will not only 
be an epoch-making contribution to the history of 
technology and general culture, it will also (and this is 
already proved in Vol. I) be the best hand-book to 

Chinese general history and geography that has 

appeared. 

This volume is called “ Introductory Orienta- 
tions,” and almost all the subjects it touches upon 
will be treated in greater detail subsequently. Nine- 
teenth- and even some twentieth-century writers on 
China, whenever they found something they could 
admire, tended to jump to the conclusion that it had 
necessarily been imported from elsewhere. Dr. 
Needham is in strong reaction against this attitude; 
but he is far from claiming (as he is sometimes 
supposed to do) universal originality for the Chinese. 
He realizes that there has been a complicated process 
of give and take. Printing is an example.’ Books were 
being printed in China in the ninth century, and 
probably before. Some six hundred years later 
printing began in the West ; but the technique of 
— printing in China is wholly derived from the 

est. 

Dr. Needham is the first professional scientist to 
write an extensive work about China. The training of 
most of the early British Sinologues (Dr. James 
Legge, for example) was theological. Legge’s 
successor Giles was far from being theological in 
outlook, and he even had a certain interest in tech- 
nology, as witness his famous essay on taximeter 
carriages in ancient China. But his training was that 
of a Classicist. He even produced, I believe, an 
annotated edition of Cicero’s De Amicitia. On the 
continent Grousset, in his great popular summaries 
of knowledge about the East, hardly so much as 
touches upon technology or even economics. Dr. 
Needham has had to do all his own spade-work, and 
therefore deserves nothing but praise and encourage- 
ment. Small corrections will no doubt reach him 
from many sides and he will be able to incorporate 
them in his subsequent volumes. A general criticism 
that might be made is that practically no notice is 
taken of Japanese works. Scholars like Shiratori and 


1 See A Printing Millenary, page 668 of this issue [EDs.] 
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Haneda had a much wider knowledge of Chinese 
texts than Friedrich Hirth, on whom Dr. Needham 
often relies for theories about cu'tural interchange. 
He does indeed quote two or three articles by 
Japanese in European languages. But in the case of 
the only book in Japanese that he mentions he both 
misreads and mistranslates the title. No comprehen- 
sive Japanese work exists covering the whole of Dr. 
Needham’s subject. But there are valuable articles in 
Japanese learned magazines dealing with many 
individual points of Chinese cultural history, and 
they ought to be used. As they consist largely of 
quotations in Chinese a great deal can be got from 
them by a reader who knows Chinese but not 
Japanese. 

As a piece of book-organization Science and 
Civilization is a model. It has a good index, good 
bibliographies, good maps, excellent illustrations. 
The annotation is conveniently arranged and the 
presence of Chinese characters immensely enhances 
the value of the work. The price (and how seldom can 
a reviewer say this to-day !) is astonishingly low. 
Looking through the contents of the ensuing six 
volumes one is intrigued at every turn. In vol. 3 we 
shall learn how the ancient Chinese evaluated 7. 
In vol. 4, about the Camera Oscura, and whether 
Pythagoras or Ling Lun first tuned in fifths. In vol. 
6, about acupuncture, the Chinese form of healing 
that has had such an immense vogue in France, but 
is still almost unknown in England. Vol 7 appears 
still to be in a fluid state. 

ARTHUR WALEY. 


UNFAIR TO CAPITALISM 


CAPITALISM AND THE HISTORIANS. Edited by F. A. 
Hayek, 192 pp. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) 

This is an irritating and invaluable book. It is 
irritating because it is so uneven ; invaluable because 
somehow, in spite of the unevenness, it faces writers 
and teachers of history with a question to which, 
having read it, they will feel forced to find an answer. 

The question is : have the history books concern- 
ing the early nineteenth century in this and other 
countries been fair to capitalism ? The answer, most 
emphatically offered by the contributors, is “‘ No.” 
The book is in fact a manifesto against the anti- 
capitalist interpretation of history. It consists of 
three parts. The central part contains reprints of 
three papers presented in 1951 to an international 
group of economists, historians and social philo- 
sophers by an Englishman, Professor Ashton (The 
Treatment of Capitalism by Historians), an American, 
Professor Hacker (The Anti-capitalist Bias of 
American Historians), and a Frenchman, B. de 
Jouvenel (The Treatment of Capitalism by Continental 
Intellectuals). To this central part is appended two 
already published papers (one by Professor Ashton, 
the other by Professor Hutt) on specific researches 
into the standard of life of, and the impact of the 
Factory System upon, the British workers during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Hayek adds, as an Introduction, his own reflections 
on the influence of the historian on political thinking. 

In my opinion the book is best read in the reverse 
order from that in which the three parts are set out. 
The two re-published papers by Ashton and Hutt 
are most impressive in moderation and clarity and 
make it clear that the picture given by (for instance) 
the Hammonds of the life of the English labourer in 


the period under consideration is, at the least, one- 
sided. Professor Ashton shows, to my mind con- 
vincingly, that in so far as there was a decline in the 
working-class standard of life in the early nineteenth 
century, it was due to the burden of the Napoleonic 
Wars and not to capitalism. Professor Hutt shows 
that much of the outcry against factory conditions in 
this period, much of the material on which the well- 
known textbooks have relied, was inspired by party 
politics, the Tories wishing to use humanitarian 
arguments as a means of dishing the Whigs. These 
two papers are certainly the best in the book. I would 
only in passing express mild surprise that Professor 
Hutt does not mention the most convincing evidence 
known to me of the falsity of the thesis he is attack- 
ing : namely, that in the sixties and seventies, when 
Frederic Harrison and his friends were laying the 
foundations of the labour movement, they frequently 
thought of breaking away from the Liberals in order 
to found a political party of their own but never 
dreamt of aligning themselves with the Tories who, 
according to the view which Professor Hutt is attack- 
ing, were their friends and protagonists. 

The central part of the book is fascinating but, 
no doubt inevitably, far from homogeneous. 
Professor Ashton gives us some terrifying examples 
of the sort of thing which he has read in school 
examination papers concerning conditions of life 
under early capitalism, and suggests that out-of-date 
textbooks have an unreasonably long life. Professor 
Hacker offers a paper on American historiography 
which will probably be too allusive to be readily 
digested by English readers. The same comment 
applies to the contribution of B. de Jouvenel, though 
he has some important things to say about the 
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relations between the intelligentsia and the i 
classes at different stages of European history. 

The first part, Professor Hayek’s Introduction, 
is an effective summary of the point of view with 
which he has long been associated in the public mind 
and will both delight those who are convinced that 
he is fundamentally right in his defence of capitalism 
and give food for thought to those who are not s0 
convinced. This book was certainly worth compiling 
and publishing. What I do not understand is why 
one particular and highly influential group of anti- 
capitalist historians is never mentioned ; namely, 
the group which in the name of Distributism (or 
whatever it may be called) glorifies the Middle Ages, 
the pre-capitalist era, as a paradise for the ordinary 
citizen as contrasted with his lot in the early nine- 
teenth century. The currency of this view should 
not be under-estimated. 


LINDLEY FRASER. 


THE BAFFLING PROCONSUL 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Keith Feiling. 420 pp. 

(Macmillan. 30s.) 

Professor Keith Feiling has followed up his study 
of a controversial political figure in the person of 
Neville Chamberlain with a study of an even more 
controversial and enigmatic figure in the person of 
Warren Hastings. Chamberlain’s was a political 
rather than a personal problem, and a problem 
largely created by the fact that his policies went 
wrong in one of the critical moments of British 
history. Warren Hastings provides both a political 
and personal problem, not the least part of it on the 
political side being the fact that his policies were in 
fact generally successful. Controversy has raged 
round the political issues of Hastings’ public life 
from his contest with Philip Francis onwards, while 
no one has hitherto penetrated into the inner recesses 
of his character. The sober attire, the thin pursed 
lips, the lofty forehead and the brooding eyes of the 
later portraits suggest a more complex personality 
than any other of the Governors-General, and still 
conceal the ultimate secret within. 

It is this personality which Professor Feiling has 
tried to penetrate. The life of a statesman, as he 
says in the Preface, is three dimensional, “‘ the state 
he serves, his own life and a third area where these 
two meet and interact”. The author has concerned 
himself mainly with the second and third dimensions 
in his endeavour to get to the centre of Hastings’ 
personality. This central purpose has led to the 
special features of the book. Very careful attention 
is paid to Hastings’ family history and the circum- 
stances of his upbringing. It is a care which is well 
worth while, for it explains some of the later traits 
of character which have appeared puzzling ; for 
instance, Hastings’ passion to return to Daylesford, 
and his carelessness and even incompetence about 
money, which we now see to be a deep-rooted family 
characteristic. More space than usual is given to his 
early years in Bengal from 1750-64, from which 
came his intimate knowledge of Indian courts, his 
habits of private trading and his deep conviction of 
the need of administrative reforms. The first leave 
in England, from 1765-69, also gets full treatment, 
helping to explain Hastings’ complex position in 
India House politics. About two-thirds of the book 
are devoted to the sixteen years in India, leaving 
over seventy pages for the impeachment and the 
closing thirty-three years. Here again the fuller 
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treatment of Hastings’ attitude to his critics on his 
return to England helps to shed fresh light on his 
character as a whole. 

The author’s method has been to study the three 
hundred volumes of Hastings’ papers and with their 
help, or as much of them as one man can comprehend, 
to see events as they occurred and persons as they 
were encountered through the eyes of Hastings 
himself. By this means he hopes to catch the inner 
spirit so shrouded by controversy, to trace its develop- 
ment, to share its sufferings and frustrations and to 
comprehend its ultimate nature. It is an ambitious 
task which places the book in the class of psycho- 
logical studies. The work has been carried out with 
great zest and is buttressed with massive learning. 
But it is as a study of Hastings’ soul that it will 
ultimately be judged. One’s understanding of the 
book is hindered by the somewhat staccato style, 
heavily charged with snatches of quotations. It is 
only at the most dramatic moments that the narra- 
tive flows freely or the reader is carried along in 
the rush of events. Nevertheless, those who read 
carefully will find a picture of the man emerging 
and note developments and change taking place 
under the pressure of events. They will observe the 
hardening and souring process beginning with the 
Council conflict which turned the competent, 
hopeful and almost débonnaire figure of 1769 into 
the formidable autocrat of 1780. They will see 
how the judgment grew warped through constant 
factious opposition, until it was unable to adapt 
itself to the conditions of Pitt’s and Burke’s England, 
neither crediting the genuineness of the one nor dis- 
counting sufficiently the other, leading to the final 
conviction after the impeachment that all men were 
liars. To me this revelation of the changes in 
Hastings’ character, by means of a kind of running 
commentary on current events, is the great achieve- 
ment of the book. We see that the Hastings of 1780 
onwards was a different man from the Hastings of 
1772 ; we can see that the critic of later years may 
well be the protagonist of the earlier ones ; that 
Hastings cannot be praised or blamed as a whole, 
or painted in black or white ; that all the colours 
of his portrait are shades of grey, that they vary in 
proportions at different times, and that for the darker 
daubs malicious opponents were largely responsible. 
We can deplore some of the acts of the Hastings 
of the Begams and Chait Singh, because he was a 
different man from the Hastings of the reforms or 
even the Hastings contra concilium. 


The method adopted has one danger ; and I 
think it one that has not been wholly avoided. It 
is the danger of reading historically what is essentially 
being written biographically. As the author follows 
Hastings in his controversies and feuds, as well as 
in his problems and perplexities, he little by little 
tends to take his side, to feel with him as it were, as 
well as to see things as he saw them. This is especially 
noticeable in the years 1780-1785, when Hastings, 
with his back to the wall politically, found a new 
generation almost as troublesome as Philip Francis 
and his friends. Professor Feiling seems less than 
fair to Lord Macartney in Madras, misguided 
though he sometimes was, to Chait Singh of Benares, 
feeble creature though he was, or to the Begams of 
Oudh, however difficult they might be. In short, 
there is some confusion here between what Hastings 
felt about persons and things and what was the 
objective truth. The historian will therefore find 
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the early and later parts of the book most valuable 
as throwing light on Hastings’ character at different 
stages, but will read the central part with caution 
for the light it throws on Hastings himself rather 
than on the situations which confronted him. It 
is because so much ground is covered by the book 
and so much knowledge displayed, that this 
caution is necessary. 

To conclude, this book can be recommended as 
the ablest study so far of one of the most baffling 
figures in English history. Everyone who has touched 
Hastings so far, or been touched by him, has been 
flecked with controversy ; and this book is likely 
to maintain the tradition. ; 

PERCIVAL SPEAR, 


PARTY HISTORY 


POLITICAL PARTIES: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND 
ACTIVITY IN THE MODERN STATE. By Maurice 
Duverger. Translated by Barbara and Robert 
North, with an Introduction by Professor D. W. 
Brogan, 439 pp. (Methuen. 30s.) 

his is a translation of a very stimulating and 
influential work by a French political scientist, which 
first appeared in 1951. Its theme is that parties in 
the modern sense are largely a creation of this 
century ; that they are now the dominating factor 
in all developed forms of government, democratic or 
totalitarian ; and that this fact requires a complete 
revision of the “traditional analyses of political 
systems.” This is largely true. The nineteenth- 
century classifications by Presidential and parlia- 
mentary government, federal and unitary states, 
rigid and flexible constitutions, and so forth, are 
still of interest as technical matters of constitutional 
law, but they have lost most of their political interest, 
because we are all familiar with what M. Duverger 
calls “‘the hermit-crab technique, consisting in 
emptying a political régime of all reality and sub- 
stance, preserving oniy the externals like an empty 
shell in which an entirely different system is 
installed.” 

There is therefore a good case for a new classifica- 
tion, and M. Duverger is the first political scientist 
bold enough to attempt it. The project is not much 
less bold than those of Montesquieu and Tocqueville 
and, in spite of its brilliance, it is bound to meet 
criticisms on two fundamental points of method. 

The first difiiculty is that of maintaining academic 
standards in a work on so vast a scale. M. Duverger 
is dealing with at least fifteen or twenty different 
party systems, yet we all know as citizens in our own 
country that a life-time is not enough really to know 
and feel the working of a single party-system in its 
social and economic and intellectual setting. There 
are few reliable and comparable statistics to help 
analysis : and even the word “ party ” suffers slight 
changes of meaning in different languages, and it 
may be more than accident that it is applied to some 
organizations and not to others. 

On the whole, M. Duverger meets this set of 
difficulties with great delicacy and sureness of touch. 
Undoubtedly, he makes some mistakes, of implica- 
tion rather than of fact, in what he says about the 
history and character of British parties: and pre- 
sumably holes could be picked in what he says about 
party systems outside France. But he is well covered 
by his care in documentation, his extreme modesty 
in general statement, and the simplicity and clarity 
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of his general scheme of analysis, which will stand 
up very well even if some of his illustrations have to 
be struck out. 

Is the analysis so simple as to be platitudinous ? 
On the contrary, by combining quite simple factors 
in different patterns, M. Duverger says much that 
is new and stimulating about the present and future 
of government : the facets are very simple and clear- 
cut, but they reflect light with unexpected brilliance. 
This is the second point on which scholars may take 
objection to M. Duverger’s tactics. His method is 
as rigorous as the material will bear, and it is well 
adapted to the method: but it is used to express a 
personality and a point of view. 

M. Duverger is a liberal and a democrat. He also 
takes a “‘ tough-minded ” line about politics. “‘ All 
government is oligarchic: it necessarily implies the 
domination of the many by the few.” It follows 
from this that he is prepared to face realities about 
the power and prestige of Communist parties in 
Western Europe : the book is not kind to Com- 
munism, but it does. not attempt to excise Marxism 
from the canon of Western thought. A political 
scientist in France cannot “‘ write off” a quarter of 
the French voters as a cancer in the body politic: 
they are the body politic, no less than other French- 
men in other groups—or else no body politic exists, 
and to admit this is to accept the Marxist case. 

In facing this issue M. Duverger says a good deal 
which would scandalize heresy-hunters, if they read 
it: he also says a good deal which would scandalize 
soft-headed “‘ friends of the Soviet Union.” His 
conclusions are controversial : but one great merit 
of his book is that he brings issues of tremendous 
emotional force to a point at which rational con- 
troversy is possible. 

The translation is adequate, but there are items 
which will puzzle readers who do not know French; 
in particular, the use as English words of French 
political terms such as cadres, militants, fractions, 
permanence. 

W. J. M. MACKENZIE. 


AGAINST THE UNION 


THE BURR CONSPIRACY. By Thomas Perkins 
Abernethy, 301 pp. (Oxford University Press. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberleze. 36s.) 

The Providence that Bismarck credited with 
watching over drunkards and the United States was 
seldom better manifested than in the matter of the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr. That an ex-Vice-President 
and a ranking general of the United States army 
should, within thirty years of the Revolution, 
combine to detach the Mississippi Valley from the 
Union is in itself sufficiently remarkable. But that 
a plot hatched as early as 1803, involving an extensive 
network of collaborators and assisted by the designs 
of foreign powers, should ripen virtually without 
interference over a three-year period is a striking 
testimony to the heedlessness of the chief executive 
and the looseness of the federal bond. Despite these 
favouring winds of fortune, the enterprise neverthe- 
less suffered sudden shipwreck ; the general lost his 
nerve, the retired Vice-President bungled his 
plotting, the collaborators either fell out or fell 
away, the foreign powers lost interest. Yet, most 
incredible of all, when the executive at last acted 
and the conspirators were arrested, not one of them 
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GLADSTONE 


A Biography 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


Much new material, made available by 
the Gladstone family, has made possible 
a biography on a new scale and with a new 
perspective. “‘ Magnus has superseded 
Morley.’’— Writes Daniel George. 
Illustrated. 28s. net 


IONIA: A Quest 
FREYA STARK 


Miss Stark, travelling in Asia Minor also 
explores into history with Herodotus as 
her companion. With map and 56 pp. of 
photographs. 30s. net 


WITHIN the TAURUS 


A Journey in Asiatic Turkey 
LORD KINROSS 


Travel amongst the friendly modern 
Turks that describes with historical 
perspective the new Turkey which has 
become a bastion of Europe rather than 
of Asia. Map and Illustrations 18s. net 
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suffered the penalties of his crime. Aaron Burr, 
although he twice attempted to escape, and was tried 
on three occasions before different courts on different 
charges, was penalized neither in limb nor pocket, 
while General Wilkinson, although unable to escape 
some publicity for his double-dealing, secured from 
a federal tribunal a testimonial to his “ honor and 
fidelity to his country.” 

All this has the makings of a striking story and 
it is not surprising that Professor Abernethy has 
been attracted to it, despite the fairly ample treatment 
it has already received at other hands. The originality 
of his narratives derives largely from his employ- 
ment of additional source material, notably from 
the Spanish archives. He tells the story in carefully 
documented detail and comments on the figures in 
his involved historical melodrama with obvious 
good sense and against a background of intimate 
acquaintance. But how sadly he lacks the art of 
telling a story! No publisher of fictional ‘“ Who- 
dun-its ” would pass a narrative as clogged and un- 
sign-posted as this, and without even a single really 
good map of the scene of the crime. Clio is a 
notoriously more indulgent task-master. Why ? 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS. By David James. 503 pp. 

(Hollis and Carter. 30s.) 

The “ Bobs” of Kipling’s ballad was probably 
the greatest of the “‘ Soldiers of the Queen.” His 
only contemporary equal in the history of the British 
army—Wolseley—may have possessed a more 
sophisticated intelligence, but Lord Reberts combined 
unsurpassed qualities of daring, leadership, tactical 
sense, administrative foresight, and natural kindliness, 
In the Indian Mutiny, he won the Victoria Cross, in 
the second Afghan War, 1878-80, he led the celebrated 
march into Kabul, and from Kabul to Kandahar ; 
in the South African War, by relieving Kimberley, 
and capturing Bloemfontein and Pretoria, all 
within a few months, Lord Roberts at the age of 
sixty-eight redeemed the early failures of British 
arms. During his periods of office as Commander-in- 
Chief in India, in Ireland, in South Africa and in 
London, he introduced in practice many of the army 
reforms that have in theory been attributed to others ; 
the welfare of his officers, N.C.O.’s and men was one 
of his abiding concerns, and few commanders have 
been more trusted and admired by their troops. 
Foreseeing the German menace, Lord Roberts 
devoted the last ten years of his life to campaigning 
for a conscribed national service, and for long-term 
recruitment. His death was an appropriate and noble 
one : at the age of eighty-two, he caught a fatal chill 
while inspecting his beloved Indian regiments in 
France amid the November mud of the trenches in 
1914. In writing this admirable and sympathetic 
life, Mr. James has had the advantage of being able 
to consult the papers of the Field-Marshal, now in 
the possession of his daughter, Countess Roberts. 
Readers will find that Lord Roberts’s own style of 
writing in his letters and despatches, from which 
many quotations are given, is lucid, graphic and 
agreeable. He was the supreme exemplar of the 
virtues of the British commander at the Victorian 
height of the British Empire’s fortunes. An 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

In the August issue of History Today in the 
Historical Calendar relating to St. Bernard, it js 
stated that the foundation of the Cistercian Monastery 
at Rievaulx, “‘ led to trouble with the Black or Cluniac 
Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey at York.” 

The latter was a Benedictine establishment, not 
a Cluniac ; and there does not appear to have been 
any difficulty between the two houses. Disputes did 
arise over boundaries, fishing rights, and bell-ringing 
from 1143-47, between the monks of Old Ryland 
(who originated from Furness) and those of Rievaulx, 
which finally resulted in the removal of the former. 

Richard, the prior of St. Mary’s, York, and 
Richard, the Sacrist, and eleven of the brethren, 
perturbed at the prevailing laxity decided to 
leave the Abbey, but the Abbot refused to grant 
permission, and after Archbishop Thurstan had in 
vain appealed to him, the party left St. Mary’s. It 
does not seem that at this time any help was asked 
of St. Bernard, and Thurstan granted the band the 
site on which they founded the Monastery of 
Fountains. 

There was no withdrawal of the monks from 
Rievaulx, which continued to function in full activity 
until the Dissolution. 

After about two years at Fountains, owing to 
their poverty and other disabilities, the brethren 
sought the advice and assistance of St. Bernard, who 
despatched to Fountains, one Gregory, a member of 
his establishment, to teach them the Cistercian 
* Consuetudines,”” and to help them to build their 
Church. 

A later appeal was made to St. Bernard, after 
about another two years, due to famine, but in the 
interim circumstances intervened which rendered 
the help of the Saint unnecessary. 

Yours, etc., 
R. J. A. BUNNETT, 
The Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, Harrogate. 
Sir. 

I beg to refer to the article on ‘‘ Weobley ” by 
A. E. W. Salt in your June issue, volume IV, number 
6. On page 389 in column 2 it is written that: 
“* Walter [Devereux] the first Earl [of Essex] married 
Frances Knollys, grand-daughter of Mary, sister of 
Ann Boleyn, and was sixth in descent from Henry 
vi 

1. Did not the above Walter Devereux marry 
Lettice the daughter of Sir Francis Knollys ? 

2. I had always understood Henry VI had but one 
child, Edward Prince of Wales d.s.p. at the battle of 
Tewkesbury. How therefore is the Devereux descent 
traced ? 

Walter Devereux’s paternal grandmother, born 
Lady Mary Grey, was sister-in-law of Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk, daughter of Henry VII. Perhaps this was 
the second connection with Queen Elizabeth referred 
to in the article. 

Yours, etc., 
R. A. S. THOMAS, 
Sintra, Portugal. 
[Mr. Thomas is correct in his main points. But 
according to our researches, Lady Mary Grey was 
not sister-in-law to Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, but 
aunt-in-law to Mary’s daughter, Frances Grey 
who was the mother of Lady Jane Grey.—Ebs.] 
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